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Wuen the Long Parliament had entered upon the war with 
their sovereign, which they hypocritically condueted against the 
king in his majesty’s name, they appointed monthly fasts, on 
which occasions the pulpit was an excitiny cause to rebellion. 
The sermons preached on these days are extant in large 
numbers, and not a few of them breathe out threatening and 
slaughter rather than the gospel of peace. At that time the 
king miade Oxford his head-quarters; and, according to the 
custom of his predecessors in all times of trouble, he put forth, 
in the usual way, a Form of Prayer to be used on the day 
appointed as a solemn fast.* Ilis majesty appointed the 
second Friday in every month for the day, which was observed 
by all the clergy, who were not in the interest of the Parliament, 
or under the control of that imperious assembly. It was reason- 
able and just, that the king should appoint such a day, and 
authorize such a Form, yet the Presbyterians chose to regard 
his majesty’s conduct as an act of hostility. Certainly the 
Parliament had no right to appoint days of fasting; whereas 
the right of the sovereign had never been questioned. How- 
ever, we find constant allusions to this form of Prayer in the 


.* A Forme of Common Prayer, to be used upon the Solemne Fast appointed by 
his Magesties Proclamation upon the second Friday in every month. Becinning ou 
the tenth day of November next, being Friday. For the averting of God's J udgments 
how upon as; for the ceasing of the present rebell’on: and restoring a happy peace 
in this kingdome. Set forth by his Magesties authority, and commanded to be daely 
read in all churches and chappels within this kingdome, and the dominion of Wales. 
Ato. Printed at Oxford by Leonard Lichfield, Printer to the University, 1643. 
Chis is a very interesting Form, being the last issued by Charles L 
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publications of the period, in which it is denounced in the most 
bitter terms. © In the * Dean and Chapter Newes” is the follow- 
ing specimen: “ Hlow often was the bishops’ railing prayer, 
(or rather execration) against the Scots (when they stood up for 
their religion and liberties against the tyrannous prelates) read 
in that cathedrall, with a hundred eathedrall bellowing and 
bawling A— A—mens, after that prelatical prayer?” ‘The galling 
thing was the fact, that the war was called a rebellion, yet by 
what other name could it be properly designated ? 

But perhaps the most iniquitous of all these performances 
was the poem, with marginal notes, put forth under the name of 
Lady Audeley. A few specimens will show its character, as 
well as illustrate the principles of the times.! 

© To Sion* most beloved I sing * Those that believe this pro. 

phecy. 
Babilont song, + So she frequently called the 
Concerns you more full well [ wot ae 
Than ye do thinke upon, 
Belshazzer,{ lo, behold the King $ The late king, whom she 
Feasting his thousand Lords : 
Phoebus and Mars praised on each string &t Whitehall, where he feasted, 


should be terrible to him, asa 
livery day records, writing on the wall to Bel- 


shazzer, which proved true, for 
there he was beheaded. 

Her ladyship, however, proved a false prophet: for according 
to the marginal commentary she predicted that kings should 
reign no more in England. Thus: 


« Parted, divided thine estate, 


Given to the Medes is, England. 
At hand, the hand bids it adieu, 
Finished thy Magesties.g” 


It seems almost incredible that such things should have been 
published, yet the productions still remain as evidence against 
the great mass of the Puritans of those times. A clergyman 
thus speaks of Laud, some years after his death. “ The Areh- 
prelate of Canterbury, a most abominable and almost incredible 
hypoerite in all his life, and especially at his death : most justly 
beheaded on the ‘Tower Hill, for a most notorious convicted 
traitor, and principal incendiary to all the late bloody broyles, 


‘Strange and wonderful Prophesies by the Lady Eleanor Audeley, who is yet 
alive, and lodgeth in Whitehall. Which she prophesied sixteen years agoe, a? 
had them printed in Holland, and there presented to the Prince Elector : for which 
she was imprisoned seven yeers here in England, by the late King. With Notes 
upon the said Prophesies, how farre they are fulfilled, and what part remaiis 
unfultiiled, &c. London: 1649, 
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and a most pernicious pest and plague of church and state.”* 
Viears, the author of this infamous production, enumerates a 
list of the sequestered clergy, defaming thein by the application 
of various epithets. Cosin is called “a rotten-hearted proud 
priest.” Another, Dr. Heywood, is sequestered “ for being a 
most notorious rotten-hearted popish ecremonie-monger, one of 
the Archprelate of Canterburies treacherous favourites, and a 
most pestilent and intolerable malignant against the parlia- 
ment.” Wren is stigmatised as “the said Archprelate’s brother 
in iniquity, a most intolerable firebrand in the Church of God, 
a traitorous-spirited pontifician, a popish-hearted and most 
proud and letcherous priest, a notorious hater of all goodnesse 
and good men: now and long time chained and muzzled up in 
his kennel, in the Tower of London, for his most abominable 
insolencies, and notorious wickednesses, and his most desperate 
malignancy against the parliament.” Vicars closes his work, 
which was a reply to another giving an account of the sufferings 
of the clergy under the rule of the parliament, in these words: 
“See the just decree of the Lord, in imprisoning the persons, 
sequestering and seizing on the estates and goods, and casting 
out and bringing into misery the wives and children of such 
wicked and lying false prophets and profane priests, as. here 
thou hast seen truly described unto thee by a fervent hater of 
prelatical lyes, and a zealous lover of Presbyterian truths.” The 
tender mercies of such men are cruel. Yet this man, like his 
brethren, was a great pretender to religion. Whatever may 
have been the faults of Laud, and Wren, and the other bishops, 
they did not use intemperate language. Laud’s death even did 
not satisfy them; for they could not endure that his memory 
should be cherished, or that his reputation should be untar- 
nished, because it reflected on their own cruelty and injustice. 

Another specimen of the licentious principles of the times in 
question may be given from a Litany put forth and published. 
Bastwick’s Litany is perhaps generally known; but even that 
scandalous performance can scarcely execed the following pre- 
cious morsels. 

“ A Short Letanie. 


rom their prelatical pride and their lordly dignities 
From all their superstitious vanities and popish ceremonies 


* A Just Correction and Enlargement of a Scandalous Bill of the Mortality of 
the Malignant Clergie of London, and other parts of the Kingdome, which have 
been justly sequestered, &¢., and since that, some of them defunct, by reason of the 
contagious infection of the prelatical pride and malignancy of their own spirit. Or 
& suecinet ‘Traiterologie, in answer to a Lying Martyrologie, and Catalogue of the 
Gracelesse and Godlesse lazie levites, and Proud Prelatical Priests of London, &c., 
by J. V.- London. Printed in the year 1647, 
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irom their late innovations and mischievous policies 

Krom the cursed oath Mx-Orricio, and High Commission cruelties 

From their Romish clergie, and the people’s unsufferable miseries 

From all their fruitlesse shadows and hypocritical formalities 

From their hatred and malice against Christ’s appointed ordinances 

Irom their needlessly devised and troublesome conformities 

From their sinful synods, and all their papal hierarchy 

From Abaddon and Apollyon, with their priests, Jesuits, their 
favourites, and all their furious blasphemies 


Good Lord Deliver us. 


The Second Part of the Letanie. 


That it may please thee to take into thine own hand thine own 
cause, to plead against all thine enemies, which would not have thee 
to reign over them. 
if | That it may please thee to deliver us from cruell and unreasonable 
{de ae ee men, and let them be snared in the work of their own hands, let their 
it feet be taken in their own net, and let them fall into the pit they dig 


for others. | 
We beseech Thee to heare us Good Lord,’’* tg 


The various charges brought against clergymen after the as- 
sembling of the Long Parliament are well known. Some 
of these were published, and furnish, like their other produe- 
tions, undoubted evidence of the desire of the Puritans to per- 
secute, and of their gross misrepresentations. Dr. Pocklington 
was charged with turning the table altarwise; with bowing betore 
it: with causing “a bell to be hung up in his chancel, called a 
sacring bell, which the clerke always rings at the going up to 
second service ;” and with various other matters : in short, with 


of 


~ 


q carrying out the Injunctions which Laud and Wren and other 
a prelates had put forth. The title-page to the “ Petition and 
Articles” contained the very same woodcut as “ Burton’s Bait- 

tt ing of the Pope’s Bull.” 
ay! One other work may suffice on this subject. It is almost 
— inconceivable that such folly should have been put forth; or 
aE that such monstrous prejudices should have existed, and espe- 
— cially that they should have been recorded in print. One of 
| ae the complaints against the Liturgy was the part taken by the 
— people, which has usually been regarded as one of its main 
: excellencies. ‘Thus, “whenhe prayeth for the king, saying, Lord 


save the king, they interrupt hin, by mingling their prayer with 


* A Short View of the Prelatical Church of England, &ce. Together with a 
Short Draught of Church Government. Printed in the yeare 1641. 4to. pp. ad 
40, 43. 

t The Petition and Articles exhibited in Parliament against John Deskiegen 
&e. Anno 1641. Imprinted at London, 1641.  4to, 
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his, saying, dad mercifully heare us when we call upon thee. The 
minister being interrupted and put out in praying for the king, 
doth pray for ministers, saying, Lndue thy ministers with righteous- 
nesse. ‘Lhey doe then also interrupt him, saying, nd make thy 
chosen people joyful. ‘Throughout the whole Litany, they do 
interrupt the minister by mingling their prayers with his. They 
doe also interrupt him, when he readeth the psalms, by taking 
every other verse out of his mouth, with an hackering confused 
noise, especially in country churches, where the people cannot 
read well. When the clearke and minister do read the 18th 
psalm, they are likened by some to women scoulding and accus- 
ing one another. ‘The clerk doth begin to scould with, and to 
accuse the minister, saying, When thou sawest a theefe, thou con- 
sentedst unto him, and hast been partaker with adulterers: then the. 
priest accuseth the clerk, saying, Thou hast let thy tongue speak 
wickedness, and with thy tongue thou hast set forth deceit.’+ ‘The 
profanity of this passage is only exceeded by its grossness. 

‘The work is in the form of a dialogue; and the inquirer asks: 


“What do you think of the priest and clerk when they do church 
a woman ? 

Min. 1 will not tell what I think, but [ will tell you what some doe 
say. 

Gent. What doe they say ? 

Min. They say that the priest is like a witch, . 

Gent. Why doe they say that he is like to a witch ? 

Min. Because he doth as a witch doth, when she saith the Lord's 
Prayer, 

Gent, What doth a witch when she saith the Lord’s Prayer ? 

Min. She leaves out these words, but deliver us from evil.” 


After some other matters, this unscrupulous writer adds : 


“The priest, when he readeth the Lord’s Prayer, doth skip over 
these words, deliver us from evil, and doth leave them to the clarke to 
say for his part: and as soon as the clarke has said them, the priest 
saith, Lord save this woman thy servant, ‘Then the clarke saith, which 
putlest her trust in thee. ‘Then the priest, as though he would not have 
the woman to put her trust in him, turns her over to the clarke, and 
bids him be unto her a strong tower: then the clarke answereth, and 


showeth that he will be unto her a strong tower from the face of her 
enemies,” 


These misrepresentations would not have been so discredit- 


able, had they not proceeded from men in the garb of religion, 
aay, of the ministry. 


* Certaine Grievances, or the Errours of the Service Booke: Plainly layd open, 
with some reasons wherefore it may and ought to be removed, &c. By Lewes 
Hawes, Minister of God’s Word. Printed in the yeare 1641. 
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The same writer aflirms, “ The Service-book doth allow of 
five popish sacraments, as appeareth by the Rubric before the 
Communion, that every parishioner shall communicate thrice 
in the yeare, and also receive the Sacraments and other rites, 
meaning the five popish Sacraments and rites.” ‘The questioner 
is made to say, “I have heard of fearful judgments that God 
hath showed upon churches. 1 pray you show me what those 
judgments were.” ‘The minister enumerates them :—“ On the 21st 
October, 1638, in service time was heard a fearful thunder, much 
like the noise of great cannon. ‘There was also a most fearful 
lightning, which did aflright the people and scalded them. One 
Master Hill had his head smitten against the wall, and dyed 
next day. Some seats were torn up.” This was at Withcombe, 
in Devon. “In 1640, in the parish of Anthony, in Cornwall, 
when the people were kneeling at the Communion, great claps 
of thunder were heard.” The names of several persons are 
mentioned as being injured; but the winding up is the most 
singular. “In this storm was no body killed, save one dog in 
the belfrie.”. These judgments are attributed to the prelates ; 
and the people are exhorted to wnite in favour of the parlia- 
ment. “It is to be feared, that as the wrath of God came upon 
the inhabitants of Meroz, because they came not to helpe the 
people of the Lord against the mighty, so the wrath of the Lord 
will come upon them that refuse to joyne with the worthies of 
the Lord against the mightie opposition that is made by the pre- 
lates and their friends.” 

These extracts from a series of contemporary publications 
of afford us a pretty clear insight into the character of the men 
7. with whom the bishops had to deal. Must it not be admitted 
ss that the proceedings of the bishops were lenient when compared 
. with the provocations which they endured? 

ff In consequence of his Injunctions relative to the various 

foreign congregations, which had settled in this country, in order 
to avoid the persecution which awaited them in their own, no 
little odium fell upon Archbishop Laud; and his conduct in 
this matter was made the foundation of one of the charges exhi- 
bited at his trial. Yet after all the abuse heaped upon the 
archbishop, his proceedings were in perfect accordance with the 
principles of the age. At that time, no party dreamed of a 
toleration. Until independency sprang up, the struggle for 
pre-eminence was between episcopacy ie presbytery. The 
Puritans laboured to introduce the latter, though a modern 
invention brought from Geneva, and to set aside the government 
by bishops, which had prev ailed since the days of the Apostles: 
but they never contemplated a toleration, as their subsequent 
proceedings with the Independents abundantly testified. How, 
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then, was Laud to act? Was he to permit the foreigners to set 
up their own system, and thus proclaim a disunion among Pro 
testants, or was he to grant them a shelter ia England, allowing 
their own ministers to preach to them, on the condition of their 
conformity and submission to our government and their adop- 
tion of our Liturgy? He adopted the latter alternative; and 
he could have pursued no other course, even on the principles 
of the Puritans, which involved the imposition of one uniform 
system for the whole country. Let it be remembered, that the 
question between the bishops and the Puritans was not one of 
toleration; but merely whether episcopacy should be super- 
seded by presbytery. If, therefore, the Puritans had been in 
possession of power at that time, the Walloon congregations 
would have been permitted to worship in their own fashion, not 
on the principle of toleration, but simply because it chanced to 
agree with the Presbyterian system, which it was attempted to 
introduce into England. ‘The very same men who supported 
the Walloons, would have refused a toleration to episcopal con- 
gregations under similar circumstances. 

After all, therefore, Laud, when judged by the common prin 
ciples of the age, must stand acquitted of the charge of even 
inconsistency, since he only carried out the general principle of 
all parties. Still, he was subjected to the heaviest reproaches 
for his treatment of these foreigners. ‘They were cited to 
appear in his Visitation in 1634. The natives, or such as were 
born in England and could speak the English language, were 
enjoined to attend their parish churches: and the ministers, who 
were aliens born, were to use the Liturgy of the [nglish 
church in the French language. It appears to have been the 
intention of the government, in the time of Edward VI., when 
the foreigners first took refuge in this country, to subject them 
to the use of our Liturgy, which was translated into French for that 
purpose: so that Laud was not even chargeable with a change of 
policy. Under Abbott, indeed, they had pursued their own 
course ; but his well-known laxity had permitted the greatest irre- 
gularities even among the clergy. ‘There was, moreover, a strong 
reason for enforcing a compliance on the part of these foreigners, 
inasmuch as the puritanically inclined clergy were accustomed 
to regard them as persons highly favoured in the use of the 
Presbyterian forms, which they also wished to adopt. As rally- 
ing points for the disaffected, it became necessary to put these 
congregations on a different footing. Laud’s reply to the charge 
is such as became him, and such as we might expect. “ Their 
living as they did, and standing so strictly on their own disci- 
pline, wrought upon the party in England, which were addicted 
to them. By this means they lived in England as if they were 
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a kind of God's Israel in Egypt, to the great dishonour of the 
Chureh of england, to which at first they fled for shelter against 
persecution.” Laud also produced the letter of Queen Eliza- 
beth, in the second year of her reign, permitting them the use 
of a church, and of the service of the Church of England in 
the own language. | 

In this instance, as in many others connected with Laud, the 
subsequent conduct of the parties who complained, proved ‘that 
their proceedings were the result of obstinacy rather than of 
conscience. Bulteel, one of the ministers, composed a narrative 
of the business after Laud’s death, in which he uses language 
which shows him to have been much more disposed to perse- 
eute than the archbishop. He charges Laud with the design 
of introducing popery, “ had not God in his great merey put an 
end and set a period to his ambition, his tyranny, designes, and 
lite.’ Again: “ As soon as he was archbishop, he began to put 
on his master-piece in Scotland, in imposing on them a popish 
Service Book, the Hellena of Greece, and cause of all these 
controversies : but God raised the spirits of that nation to oppose 
it with zeale, indignation, and courage: a woman, Dux Femina 
fact, leading the dance.” Alluding to his death, this minister 
of the gospel says: * The archbishop had a long time to repent, 
had his Grace had the grace to doe it. He was, according to his 
demerits, beheaded, the axe making a divorce between his head 
and body, lege talionis, and by the just judgment of God. A 
young martyr at the stake cricd, and said, Sunne of God, shine 
upon me, and immediately it shone out of a dark cloud: but 
here, immediately after the stroke of the axe and death of this 
old imposter and trayter, the sun did shine, the curtain of the 
world drawne open, and the Son of God seemed to be pleased 
with that act of justice.” The man who could so write could 
not be in a state of mind to worship God : yet he was the leader 
of those who complained of the archbishop for enforcing com- 
pliance to regulations to which they were previously pledged.* 
The conduct of many of those who were said to have been per- 
secuted by Laud was similar after his fall. 

During the period of the great rebellion, the faithful clergy of 
the Anglic: um church were compelled to use the Book of Common 
Prayer in seeresy. Under Cromwell, indeed, some of them 
were permitted to occupy the pulpits, yet still the Prayer-book 
was proscribed. In these circumstances their extemporary prayer 
before sermon was modelled after the Liturgy. In some of the 


* A Relation of the Troubles of the Three Foreign Churches in Kent, caused by 
the Injunctions of Wiliam Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, Anno Dom, 1634. 
Written by J. B., Minister of the Word of God. 4to. London: 1645. Laud’s 
defence may be seen in the History of the Troubles, &c., pp. 164, 165. 
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extant prayers and sermons we have remarkable instances of 
the kind.* Moreover, the Catechism was actually printed, with 
some variations, in order that the clergy might use it with less 
risk. In this Catechism, which is very curious as an illustration 
of those troublous times, obedience to the king is converted into 
obedience to the civil magistrate. ‘lo have printed the name of 
the king would have been extremely hazardous.} 

It is unnecessary to allude further to the state of the Church of 
England during the great rebellion. Her bishops were in exile 
or in prison; and her clergy were deprived of their lawful in- 
heritance. 

We come, therefore, to the period of the Restoration. For 
some time after the king’s return, everything was in a state of 
confusion, though the bishops were restored to their sees, and 
the surviving sequestered clergy to their livings. Still, very little 
was done in visiting the dioceses until the Act of Uniformity 
came into operation. Previously, indeed, to the period fixed by 
the Act, the bishops could not very well visit their dioceses, since 
the royal declaration permitted the clergy to exercise a certain 
latitude, until a certain day. After the Feast of St. Bartholo- 
mew, 1662, the bishops generally commenced a course of Visi- 
tations. Articles of Inquiry were published according to the 
ancient practice ; end a selection from some of these documents 
will afford us a pretty correct view, not only of the proceedings 
of the bishops, but also of the state of the chureh at that time. 

The surviving bishops were of course restored to their sees 
with the restoration of law and order at the king’s return. 
Among these was Bishop Wren, who had languished cighteen 
years in prison, It will be interesting, as his Injunctions in 
1636 had caused such a commotion, to examine his Visitation 
Articles in 1662. Ile was now an aged man, yet he entered 
upon his arduous duties, not only with zeal, but with the greatest 
activity.| It is asked, “ Do any use scornful words against those 
Godly sermons, called the Homilies of the Church?” In those 
churches in which baptisms take place at the Rubrical time, 
there is frequently no little inconvenience from the children, 
Who are just old enough to be troublesome. Were baptism 
administered soon after the birth, as the church ordains, the 


* See a singular instance in “Select Sermons, &e., by the late Reverend Jobn 


oe ytt, D.D., together with his Public Prayers before and after Sermon.” London, 
58, 


t The Ancient Church Catechisme, with some small Additionall Explanations, 
Printed in the time of the Churche’s Dissettlement. 


t Articles of Enquiry (with some Dircetions intermingled) in the Diocese of Ely: 


in the Second Visitation of the R. Reverend Father in God, Matthew, Lord Bishop 
of that Diocese: Anno Dom. 1662. Et Translationis sua Secunde Vicesimo 
Quinto. London: 1662. 
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objection which is sometimes alleged, that the confusion is an 
interruption to devotion, would be obviated. Bishop Wren asks 
Whether this sacrament was deferred longer than the first Sun- 
day or holiday after the birth’ and whether “ they have given 
to the children any name that is absurd, or inconvenient for so 
holy an action:” Some of the questions however, are so 
singular, that it is difficult to conjecture the bishop’s object in 
putting them to the churchwardens. ‘Thus, whether a carpet of 
silk or stuff were placed on the Communion table during divine 
service, and a linen cloth at the administration of the office ; 
and then follows: “ What did either of them cost? What be 
they now worth in value?” ‘The bishop also asks, what the sur- 
plice “ cost by the yard:” ‘The table, however, was not ordered 
to be placed in the chancel, but the inquiry is framed in the 
words of the Rubric, which leaves it in the accustomed place. 
“ Is the same table placed conveniently so as the minister may 
best be heard, and the greatest number may reverently commu- 
nicate? ‘To that end doth it ordinarily stand up at the east end 
of the chancel, where the altar in former times stood, the ends 
thereof being placed north and south? Are there any steps or 
ascents in your chancel up to the Communion table? Have 
you a decent rail of wood (or some other comely inclosure 
covered with cloth or silk) placed handsomely above those steps 
before the holy table, near one yard high ¢” 

From some of the following questions, we may form an idea 
of the state of society in those days: “are there any armes or 
furniture for soldiers, or other munition, &e. stored in your 
church”) Even at the present day there still remain in some 
churches the old chests for the arms of soldiers. 

It is asked whether graves are made “ six foot deep.” —Whe- 
ther the people “ bring their hawks into the church, or sufier 
their dogs to come with them!” Whether the pews are so 
ordered that the worshippers can kneel, “and have their faces 
up east tow ard the holy table ’” Whether there “ are galleries 
or scaffolds?” Whether “ any mean toys and childish i W-gaws 
(such as the fonder sort of people prepare at some burials) ure 
suffered to be fastened in your chureh: or any garlands and 
other funeral ensigns to hang, where they hinder the prospect, 
or until they grow foul and dusty, withered and rotten ? 

The mode of administering the elements in the Lord’s Supper 
is clearly intimated by the followi ing question. “Do they all, 
according as the church expressly them e mmmandeth, draw neat, 
and with all Christian humility and reverence come before the 
Lord’s Table? And not (after the most conte mptuous and 
unholy usage of some, if men did rightly consider) sit stll in 
their seats or pews, to have the blessed body and blood of our 
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Saviour go up and down, to seek them all the church over ?” 
The Puritans undoubtedly kept the people in their seats to show 
their contempt for the practice of the church, which is certainly 
not only in accordance with Seripture and primitive antiquity, 
but also with common sense; since nothing could be more 
unseemly than the carrying the elements about the church. 

We find one question in these Articles of Bishop Wren’s, 
which occurs among the Inquiries of most of the bishops at this 


period, and which we have noticed in the preceding reign. 


“ Have you any in your parish, that do come to hear the sermon 
only, and not to divine servicer” Previous to the war, the 
Puritan ministers avoided the attendance on Common Prayer 
as much as possible: and of course their example was copied 
by the disaffected among the laity. Undoubtedly the evasion 
was common also during the space between the king’s return 
and the Act of Uniformity, for the royal declaration permitted 
a variety in practice, though the Common Prayer was partially 
read in most of the parish churches. ‘To correct this evil, we 
find the bishops, in their Visitations in 1662, putting such ques- 
tions as the above to the churchwardens. ‘“ Are there any 
among you that come onely to the preaching and not to the 
Common Prayers of the church ?”* So in another set of Articles, 
“Who in your parish do come to the sermon onely, and not to 
divine service ?”+ Are there any among you that come only 
to the preaching, and not to the Common Prayers of the 
church ?”{ .And again: “Ilave you any that separate them- 
selves from the Church of England: and combine themselves 
in a new brotherhood, making rules and orders amongst them- 
selves, to be ruled and governed by in church matters? Or that 
come not to chureh till divine service be ended, and the sermon 
to begin?’§ It was thus that the bishops endeavoured to 
correct an abuse, which no right-minded persons could justify. 
Previous to the troubles, as we have already seen, many of 
the clergy who were Puritanically inclined, objected to the read- 
ing of the second service on non-communion days at the Com- 
munion Table, though there was no shadow of reason from the 
Rubric for reading it in the desk. The practice had also con- 
tinued in some churches during the period intervening between 


* Articles of Visitation & Enquiry concerning matters ecclesiastical, &c., within 
the Diocese of Winchester, in the Primary Episcopal Visitation of the Right 
Reveren d Father in God, George, by Divine Providence Lord Bp. of Winchester. 
ondon: 1662, 
t Articles, Xe , in the Diocese of Salisbury, &c. Anno Domini 1662. London: 

+ Articles, &e., in the Diocese of Chichester. London: 1662. 

§ Articles to be ministred, &e., in the First Episcopal Visitation of the Right 
Rev, Father in God, Gilbert, Lord Bp. of Bristol. London; 1662, 
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1660 and 1662, when the clergy were left at liberty in certain 
particulars. Wren was resolved to enforee a compliance with 
the Rubric, and the following question was framed for the pur- 
pose of meeting the case. “ Doth your minister, preacher, or 
lecturer duly read the Communion Service, commonly called 
the Second Service at the Communion Table?” Still great 
laxity prevailed during this reign in the mode of conduct- 
ing what is termed the second service, some of the clergy per- 
sisting in reading it from the desk, under various frivolous pre- 
tences. At present, probably, few clergymen would venture 
upon such a violation of an express Rubric: and were any one to 
make the attempt, he would be restrained by his diocesan. But 
in the reign of Charles IIL., notwithstanding the allegations of 
persecution, there was much irregularity. Some light is thrown 
upon this with a few other subjects, by a singular work pub- 
lished during this reign. The writer’s replies to the arguments 
usually alleged, show the practice of the times in other matters, 
Thus one charge was, that it was indecent to “ go to the altar 
and back with the surplice still on, to the homily or sermon (which 
being part of divine service, is performed with the surplice on,) 
and to return back to read the prayer for the church militant as 
they are appointed.” This very objection shows that (in some 
places at least) even where the Communion Service was read in 
the desk, the surplice was used in the pulpit, and also that the 
prayer for the church militant was read after the sermon. But 
the author’s reply to the foregoing objection reflects light on 
another practice. He answers, that they see no indecency in 
another thing: “for they go out of the desk after the second 
lesson to baptise, and return to the same place, as if going to 
the east were unseemly, and not going to the west.”* ‘Two 


* Parish Churches turn’d into Conventicles, by serving God and worshipping 
him otherwise than according to the established Liturgy and practice of the Church 
of England. In particular by reading the Communion Service or any part thereof 
in the desk. Or plain reasons and undeniable authorities alleged for the reading of 
the Second Service or the Communion Service, when there is no Communion, at 
the Altar or Holy ‘Table, in au epistle dedicated to all the reverend clergy of the 
Church of England who read it in the Desk. By Richard Hart, a Friend to all the 
Conformable Clergy & Laity of the True & Apostolical Church of England, by 
Law established. 4to, London: 1683, 

The reading of the second service at the communion table, on non-communion 
days, was called an innovation by the Puritans. Laud proves in his speech that 
the custom of not reading it at the table was an innovation by the Puritans. 
** By little and little this ancient custom was altered, and in those places first, 
where the emissaries of this faction came to preach, And now if any in authority 
offer to reduce it: this auncient course of the church is by and by called an innova- 
tion,” —p. 41. How it could be an innovation seems strange, when the rubric fixes 
the position. Laud, therefore, argued, “If this be an innovation, ‘tis made by 
the rubricke, not by the Prelates.” The Archbishop also, in the same speech, whieh 
is singularly luminous avd conclusive, alludes to the position of the table: “ In the 
King’s royal chapel and divers cathedrals, the Holy Table hath ever since the 
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things are proved by this reply, jirst, that baptism was at that 
time administered after the second lesson ; secondly, that the 
font was usually placed near the western entrance.* 

At the time of the publication of this work, moreover, it was 
not unusual to use the surplice in the pulpit, at all events, in 
the morning, when the Communion Service, with the prayer for 
the church militant, was read. 

These Articles of Bishop Wren’s seem to elucidate the ques- 
tion of clerical dress. Thus the bishop asks: “ Doth he usually 
wear a gown with a standing collar, and sleeves straight at the 
hands, and a square cap? Doth he in journeying usually use 
a cloak with sleeves, commonly called a priest’s cloak?” ‘The 
clergyman’s ordinary dress was a gown, and the question is, 
whether he preached in the gown, as his ordinary dress, or in 
the surplice. In Wren’s time, it seems to have been the custom 
to preach in the surplice, whenever the prayer for the church 
militant was used; or, in other words, in the morning. The 
following questions point at such a conclusion: “ Doth he 
preach standing, and in his cassock and gown, (not in a cloak) 
with his surplice and hood also, if he be a graduater” = “ Doth 
your preacher at the close of his sermon wholly forbear to use 
any kind or form of prayer, (not being prescribed) as also to 
pronounce the blessing (out of the pulpit) wherewith the church 
uscth to dismiss the people. But doth he then conclude onl 
with ‘Glory to God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; 
and then coming from the pulpit, doth he at the same place 
where he left before the sermon, proceed to read the remainder 
of divine service, and at the close of all, to give the blessing and 
not before?” ‘These questions point to the surplice as the 
preaching garb at morning service ; and so long as the prayer 
for the church militant was used, the surplice was probably 
continued, since it would have been very inconvenient to resume 
it after the sermon. Still it is doubtful whether the surplice 
was ever used at afternoon sermons, or lectures as they were 
frequently termed. Thus, Wren, in reference to lectures, asks, 
“Tave you any lecture by way of combination set up in your 
parish; and if so, is it read by a company of grave and orthodox 


reformation stood at the upper end of the Quire, with the large or full side towards 
the people.” Happily these things are now quietly practised by all clergymen 
without any scruple whatever. 

* In 1637, Bishop Montague asks, “ Doth he read the second or latter service at 
the Communion Table (as the ancient tradition of the church was to do) and not 
in his pewe or reading-seate, though there be no communion.” Prynne’s Canter- 
buries Doome, 95. In Grindal’s Injunctions, 1571, we find a very singular order ; 
the Epistle and Gospel, and the Ten Commandments were to be read in the pulpit 
or stall, when there was no communion. At the same time, the prayers in the 
fervice were to be read at the Communion Table. It is, however, certain that this 
custom was never general, —Grindal’s Remains, 132. 
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divines, near adjoining, and in the same diocese f And doth 
every one of these preach in a gown and not ina cloakr” He 
may have intended the gown with the surplice also; but the 
probability is, that the former alone was intended, aad that the 
latter was used only at morning service. 

One question relative to the offe ‘rtory seems to countenance 
the idea that the oblations were pecuniary offerings for the poor, 
not the presentation of the elements. “ Doth your minister care. 
fully look to the relief of the poor, and from time to time call 
upon his parishioners to give somewhat according to their abili- 
ties, to godly uses: especially, doth he enforce it (as is pre- 
scribed) at the time of the oblation or offering before the Com- 
munion?” It would appear that Wren regarded the word obla- 
tions as comprehending the devotions, as he elsewhere calls them 
or offerings of the people. 

It has been already seen, that it was the custom, in praying 
in the chureh for the sick, to use some of the prayers in the 
Visitation Service. In Bishop Wren’s time, the same custom 
was evidently retained. “ If any being sick do desire the prayers 
of the church, is it done at the time of divine service, after the 
three Collects? And according to the form in the Liturgy for 
the Visitation of the Sick? And not only by giving their names 
to the preacher, and mentioning them in the pulpit, before or 
after a sermon?” When was this custom discontinued ? 

So the churching of women, respecting which much diversity 
exists at present in the practice, always took place immnediately 
before the Communion Service. “ Doth your minister use the 
form of thanksgiving for women after childbirth immediately 
before the Communion Service 

It would seem, too, that the officiating minister was accus- 
tomed to kneel while using the Colleets at funerals. “ Doth he 
devoutly kneel when he saith the prayers, and the Collects at 
burial ?” The act of kneeling is not prescribed; yet it is possible 
that such was the practice at this time. 

The question of psalmody has given rise on various occasions, 
to much discussion; yet from some of the earlier Visitation 
Articles already quoted, we have seen the recognition of the 
Metrical Psalter as a church book. Bishop Wren has the fol- 
lowing question: “Tfany psalms be used to be sung in your 
church before or after the morning and evening prayer, or betore 
or after the sermons (upon which oceasions only, they are 
allowed to be sung in churches,) is it done according to that 
grave manner (which first was in use) that such do sing as ean 
read the psalms or have learned them by heart; and not after 
that uncouth and undecent custome of jate taken up, to have 
every line first read, by one alone, and then sung by the people” 
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He alludes to the practice during the previous troubles. How 
singular, that the same custom should still prevail among the 
yarious dissenting bodies. 

In addition to the usual question relative to the nature of the 
pulpit addresses of the clergy, of which some notice has already 
been taken, Bishop Wren asks: ‘* Whether the preacher acts 
properly, also without favouring or abetting: schismaticks or 
separatists (that are at home or gone abroad) either by a special 
prayer for them, or by any other approbation of them, and their 
schismatical courses?” It is impossible now to determine how 
far such a practice, which the question was intended to check, 
was carried at that time. | 

The practice of publishing news from the pulpit and of dis- 
cussing controversial topics, was so common at one time, that 
the interposition of authority was necessary to keep it in check. 
Among some curious questions on the subject, perhaps the 
following of Bishop Wren’s is one of the most singular: “ Do 
you know, or have you heard of any which are reputed to be 
ministers (or of any other of the laity, either male or female) 
that presume to make matters of divinity their ordinary table- 
talk? Orthat under pretence of holiness and edification, take 
the liberty at their trencher-meetings, or where several company. 
(not being all of the same family) are assembled, rashly and 
profanely to discourse of Holy Seriptures? Or, amongst their 
cups to dispute or determine any articles of faith and religion, 
or touching any point of doctrine or ecclesiastical discipline, at 
their own pleasure and to their own phansie ?” 

The ordinary dress of the clergy is alluded to in almost all 
the Visitation Articles of this period, and in terms which afford 
a singular picture of the customs of the times. Bishop Wren 
asks, “ Doth he at any time in public wear any coif or wrought 
night-eap, but only plain eap of black silk, satten, or velvet, and 
of a decent fashion, and proper for divines? Doth he at any 
time go abroad in his doublet and hose without a coat or 
eassock, or wear any light-coloured stockings, long hair, deep 
bands, great ruffled boots, or any other undecent thing? Or is 
he any way excessive in apparel, either himself or his wife ?” 
The Bishop of Sarum asks, “ Doth he wear his hair of an 
immoderate or uncomely length ?” The Bishop of Chichester, 
together with the preeeding question, asks, “Is his apparel 
grave and decent, both for fashion and colour, as the canons of 
the church require ?” 

The passing bell is now universally discontinued, though at 
one time it was heard in every parish, whenever an individual 
Was leaving time for eternity. The custom is alluded to gene- 
rally in Visitation Inquiries, so that the bishops evidently 
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wished it to be observed. Nor can any rational or pious man 
object to it as it was allowed by the Church of England. Its 
meaning may be gathered from the following question: “ And 
when any person is passing out of this life, doth he upon notice 
given him thereof toll a bell, as hath been accustomed, that the 
neighbours may thereby be warned to recommend the dying 
person to the grace and favour of God?” This was a common 
question on such oceasions, or one substantially the same, 
though different in the form. The custom would now be 
branded with the odious name of Popery; yet few practices 
were more likely to advance the interests of true religion ina 
parish. ‘'wo great and important ends were secured: the 
people, by the sound of the bell, were reminded that a brother 
was departing out of time, a circumstance eminently calculated 
to remind them of their own mortality ; and the dying person, 
if sensible, had the consolation of knowing, that some at least, 
were at that moment addressing the throne of God in his 
behalf, 

It is well known that the State Services, as they are frequently 
termed, do not form a part of the Book of Common Prayer, 
though, in their original form, three of them were sanctioned by 
convocation, ‘They are, moreover, bound up usually with the 
books of 1662, and all subsequent editions. But it appears to 
have been the practice after the Act of Uniformity, to require in 
some cases that they should be placed in the chureh in a sepa- 
rate form, apart from the Book of Common Prayer. ‘Thus in 
the Visitation Articles for the diocese of Bristol, in 1662, we 
have the following question: “ Tlave you in your church the 
Book of Divine Service to be used upon the fifth of Nove mnber, 
the thirtieth of January, and the nine-and-twenticth of May ’” 
These services were printed in a separate form, even as late as 
the reign of George Ll. It appears to have been the custom to 
reprint them at the commencement of a new reign, with the 
order in council, by which they were authorized. In their pre- 
sent form, indeed, they have no other authority except that 
which they receive from the sovereign by virtue of the royal 
supremacy. 

In the Articles of Inquiry of this period we find frequent 
allusions to the administration of baptism by midwives. ITave 
any children been baptized in private houses (except upon 
great necessity ; and if so what was the same) or by any lay- 
person, or midwife, or Popish priest, or by any Other than 
your own minister /” ‘This question, though somewhat varied 
in the form, oceurs frequently ; ; so that it is evident, motwith- 
standing the alteration in the Rubrie by which a Lawéal minister 
is required for the due administration of the Sacrament, that 
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the practice of lay-baptism was occasionally, at least, resorted 
to, subsequent to the Restoration, and that sometimes it was 
administered by midwives. Still it was discountenanced, if not 
disallowed, by the church. When the question was last dis- 
cussed in convocation, the bishops concurred in a Declaration, 
by which they pronounced the practice of lay-baptism irre- 
gular, though they decided that it should not be repeated. ‘The 
Lower House, however, refused to coneur in this declaration, 
on the ground that such a determination would be attended 
with great inconveniences. The chureh, therefore, has not 
synodically declared against lay-baptism. ‘The Rubrics in King 
Edward’s time, and also in the reign of Elizabeth, leave the 
matter doubtful; and therefore laymen, and even midwives, 
were accustomed to baptize, though only in eases of necessity. 
Sull the Articles declared, that it was not lawful for any one to 
take upon himself the administration of the Sacraments. Since 
1604, as far as the church is concerned, the question appears to 
be set at rest, by the alteration of the Rubrie, which con- 
fines the administration to a lawful minister. ‘The church by 
the substitution of the words lawful minister has declared against 
the practice, though she has not put forth a synodical determi- 
nation. Whenever the question has come before the Court of 
Arches, it has been ruled, that the baptism was valid, provided 
the form and the matter were used. Nor does the court take 
into its consideration the difference between baptism by a lay- 
man, in cases of necessity, and by a dissenting minister, when 
no necessity can be pleaded. 

Krom the period of the Act of Uniformity, episcopal visitations 
have been generally managed in the sune manner. By the 
canons of 1640, it was enacted, “That for the better settling of 
an umformity in the outward government and administration of 
the church, &e., one Book of Articles of Enquiry should be 
made and used at all parochial visitations.” Those canons, 
however, were not revived after the Restoration; but it must be 
confessed, that such a regulation would have been attended 
with many advantages. In 1661 the subject was discussed in 
convocation, but other important questions required a settle- 
ment, and consequently no determination was arrived at in 
that assembly. Nor has the subject been revived since that time.* 

From the earliest times episcopal visitations consisted of two 
parts —namely, a Charge, and an daquiry. ‘The former was called 
the Admonitio Episcopi or Allocutio: the latter, Sacramentum 


* 
: A debate occurred in the Convocation of 1661; and the preparation of a Book 
of Articles was referred toa committee. A draught even was actually bronght in 


- transmitted to the archbishop. Gibson's Codex, 962.—See also Synodus An- 
icana, 


Vou. XXXIV.—November, 1848. 
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Synodale, being founded on certain Articles taken from the 
Canons and Rubries of the church, so that it was a kind of 
episcopal synod. For some years the charge has constituted the 
more important part of an episcopal visitation: and from the 
operation of the Toleration and other acts, the bishops’ power 
no longer extends to the laity, as heretofore, but is confined to 
the clergy, and to the due performance of divine service, accord- 
ing to the rites of the church. 

It would appear, that the mode of conducting visitations from 
a very early period, was similar to that which now prevails— 
Morning Prayers—a Sermon—and then a charge or address 
from the bishop. We have an interesting account of the Visi- 
tation of the Bishop of Lincoln (Williams) in 1634. His bio- 
grapher says: ‘And for the visitations general to the whole 
diocese, held according to triennial spaces, a collation, made by 
the bishop at one sitting, shall supply enough for all the rest. 
It was delivered at Bedtord, in the end of the year 1634.” The 
bishop commences his address or charge with an allusion to the 
sermon. “ I must not tax the learned preacher, as Alexander did 
his father Philip, that his father had conquered and engrossed 
so much, that he had left him but little to do. But I do really 
and heartily thank him for it.’ The origin of episcopal visita- 
tions is thus sketched by the bishop. “ The visitation of bishops 
is no Jonas Gourd, no Filia Noctis, started up in a night of 
popery : but a tree, set by the Apostles themselves, and w atered 
from time to time by the canons of General Councils, in the 
fairest springs of the Primitive Church.” After a learned account 
of visitations from the days of the Apostles, he adds: “ And 
therefore we may not conceive of these visitations, as of some 
imperfeet and equivocal creatures, begotten but the other day 
ex fumo et limo, out of the dregs and corruptions of the Chureh 
of Rome: but as of things of a more noble and ancient descent, 
begun by Paul and Barnabas when they were apostles, and 
continued by St. Peter and St. John as great bishops.” In 
recommending prayer, the bishop thus speaks of the Liturgy, 
and this culogium, be it remembered, proceeded from a man, 
who was sometimes too favourable to Puritanism. “ And of 
all prayers, none so fit for devotion as the prayers of the 
Liturgy, understood by all, and known of all, and therefore 
putting the poor pe ople to no straining of the ‘understanding, 
but to an intuitive discourse, as it were of their wills and 
affections to Almighty God. Whereas the long and tedious 
prayers of a preacher (especially where it is crude and extem- 
porary) sets the mind of a countryman on hunting so fast alter 
the uncouth words, which are the body, that it loseth all the 
mellowness, as it were the ardeney and devotion, which is the 
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spirit and soul of true prayer. And the laws do call upon us 
to call upon you, to cause your parishioners to conn by heart 
these prayers of the Liturgy, especially the Confession and Col- 
lects.” After a lengthened address to the clergy, the bishop 
directs himself to the laity. “ For you, my honest friends and 
neighbours of the laity, L shall say nothing to you of any particu- 
lars, Whereunto you are to answer by reason of your offices, but 
transfer you wholly in that respect to those Articles, which you 
have already received.”* Thus the practice of the times is 
clearly set before us in this charge or address, ‘The sermon 
and the Articles are both mentioned. 

As Archbishop Williams is not unfrequently exalted at the 
expense of Archbishop Laud, by writers of the school of Neal, 
as though the former did not regard the ceremonies and disci- 
pline of the church as important, it may be well to give an illus- 
tration of his sentiments in these particulars. Laud himself 
could not have spoken with more severity of the Puritan Lee- 
turers. ‘To check the irregularities which had been introduced, 
the bishops permitted the well-affected clergy to hold weekly or 
monthly lectures in market towns. Various clergymen took ™ 
them in rotation: and Willams took his turn at Kettering. 
Thus, his biographer says, “ ‘This doctor .... did the whole 
office that belonged unto him, as reading the Liturgy of divine 
service, Wednesdays and Fridays, before such as would attend 
prayer, expounding the catechism to the simple ones in Lent, and 
upon all Holy Days, preaching constantly twice every Lord’s Day 
at Walgrave, or at Grafton, and performing his turn at Kettering, 
amarket town not much remote, ina lecture supplied by a 
combination of the learned’st divines of the vicinage. Who 
hath not heard him say, that knew him, it was so often in his 
mouth, that the way to get the credit from the nonconformitants 
Was to out-preach them? who in great part were covetous, 
cross-grained, half-witted, and distractious, and had nothing but 
much preaching to make them plausible and popular.’+ — It is 
remarkable that Williams’s Visitation, in 1641, was the last held 
by any bishop previous to the great rebellion. It appears that he 
was fully convinced of the evils and dangers of Puritanism, 
whatever may have been his inclinations at a previous period: 
lor Hacket tells us that he “ personally undertook to heal the 
maladies of brain-sick distempers at Boston, Lester, Huntingdon, 
Bedford, Hitchen—the last Visitation that was held in either 


; ’ Hacket's Memorial, &c., of Archbishop Williams, &c. Fol. 1693. Part If. Pp, 
ela Many visitation sermons exist in print from the reign of Elizabeth: but 
1€ Custom of printing the bishops’ charges was not general until a much later period. 
t Hacket’s Life of Williams, Part I., 34—35, &e. The regulations respecting 


“gy various dioceses may be seen in Prynne’s ‘ Canterburie’s Doome,” 1, 
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province to this day.” In his charge he asks: “ Countrymen 
and neighbours, whither do you wander? Here are your lavy- 
ful ministers present, to whom of late you do not resort, T hear, 
but to tub-preachers in conventicles. There is a penalty for 
this, and no power can protect you against the statutes now in 
foree. Out of this idol of maginary liberty which you worship, 
you will make so many masters to yoursely es, that we shall be 
all slaves. Let me tell you, you will quickly love the winding 
sheet of the old wedlock, better than the marriage shects of the 
new.” On some complaints from members of the House of 
Commons, Hacket tells us, “ He maintained he had done God 
good service, to unmask them to their shame that were ignorant 
laicks, vet preached, privately and publicly, to the corruption 
and dishonour of the gospel. Nay, all would be teachers in the 
gatherings of the seetaries, scaree a mute in the alphabet of 
these new Christians, but all vowels.”* ‘That in) Wilhians’s 
opinion the Puritan Lecturers were the cause of the strange 
state of things which existed at this time, and also of the 
subsequent troubles, is evident from Hacket, who observes: 
“For there were divines more satyrical than gospel-spirited, 
chiefly some among the Lecturers populous auditories, 
that were much overseen. Banding their discourses cither 
under the line or above the line, against the quiet  setile- 
ment of present government, some carried their fire in dark 
lanthorns, and deplored the dangers that hung over us. Some 
railed outright, and carried the brand’s end openly in their 
mouth to kindle combustion. Both did marvellously precipitate 
slippery dispositions into discontents and murmurings.”+ 
rom a very early period it was the custom of the bishops to 
administer an oath to the churehwardens and sidesmen for the 
proper enforcement of their Articles. Yet though the practice 
had been in use since the Reformation, it has been alleged in 
later times that the oath originated during the period of Land's 
influence. Neal, speaking of this time, says, “ the last and most 
extravagant sketch of episcopal power that 1 shall mention, was 
the bishops framing new Articles of Visitation in their own 
names, without the king’s seal and authority ; and administer- 
ing an oath of inquiry to the churechwardens concerning them. 
And again, alluding to Montague’s Articles in the diocese 0! 
Norwich, Neal observes, “ot being now fashionable for every 
new bishop to frame se parate Articles of Inquiry for the visite 
tion of Ins own diocess.”{ Probably Neal may have believed 
that the oath was an invention of the time of Laud; but he 
should have informe «1 himse It on the subject t before he ventured 


* Thid. Part IL. 164—166. t Ibid. Part I. 86. 
t Neal's Puritans, ii, 246—248. 
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to make an assertion; forit was certainly adopted from an early 
period of the Reformation. It oceurs in Grindal’s printed 
Articles in 1576: and undoubtedly was generally used by all 
bishops.” Rushworth says of the Bishop of Winchester, in the 
year 1633, “In the month of June came forth m print, Articles 
to be inquired of, by the churchwardens and sworn men within 
the diocess of Winchester, in the Primary Visitation of Walter, 
Lord Bishop of Winchester, holden in the year of our Lord God, 
1633." A summary is given by Rushworth, from which it 
will be seen that they were of the usual character. Rushworth, 
however, says, that the Articles of other bishops in their several 
dioceses after the first metropolitical Visitation in the year 1634 
and 1635, “were observed to be of a far higher strain, and 
enquiry than these of Winchester.”t Rushworth, though he 
wives the oath, says not one word of its being a new invention, 
though Neal, quoting an anonymous work, the Usurpations of 
Prelates, ventures to make an assertion to that effect. Rapin, 
also, quoting the very pages of Rushworth to which we have 
referred, under a marginal reference, “the Puritans are perse- 
cuted,” says, “ As the bishops could not be every where, and 
wanted people to inform them of what passed, Walter Curle, 
Bishop of Winchester, bethought himself in his primary Visita- 
tion, to oblige by oath the churchwardens to turn informers, that 
none might escape their inquiry.” After saying that “ the oath 
Was an outrage upon the laws,” he draws the following inference: 
“Ilenee it may be seen, how very careful the Bishop of Win- 
chester was to hinder any Presbyterian ministers from getting 
into the Church of ngland.”{ Rapin was a Presbyterian 
writer; how, then, could he imagine, that Presbyterians could 
honestly minister in the English church, which they were pledged 
by their discipline to oppose and subvert. This instance may 
teach us that Rapin cannot be taken as a safe guide in such 
matters. It will be observed that he has gone beyond his 
uithority, since he not only insinuates, that Walter Curll, Bishop 
of Winchester, was the originator of the oath, but leaves his 
readers to infer, that Rushworth says the same thing. 

Before we quit Neal and his misrepresentations, it may be 
Well to notice his character of Montague. Quoting, or rather 
pretending to quote Fuller, he says: “ Mr. Fuller says he was a 
celebrated Grecian and church antiquary, well read in the 
Fathers, but a superstitious admirer of church eeremonies.”§ 
Fuller, however, says no such thing. [lis words are these: 
“But (all in his diocesse not being so well skilled in antiquity 
as himself) some charged him with superstitious urging of 


* Grindal’s Remains. Parker Society. Page 177. 
Rushworth, ii. 1s6—7, 


¢ Rapin, 11, 289, 290. § Neal, ii, 427, 
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ceremonies, and being accused in Parliament, he appeared not, 
(being very weak) but went a more compendious way to answer 
all in the High Court of Heaven.”* Fuller merely mentions a 
fact, and evidently himself discountenances the charge, that 
some persons charged him with superstitious practices. This 
may be regarded as a specimen of Neal’s dishonesty in fathering 
his own unsupported assertions on the writers whom he pro- 
fesses to quote. The following instance may be taken as an 
illustration of improper suppression. Mr. Brook, whose recent 
Life of Cartwright proves that the age of bigotry has not passed 
away, professes to give an account of the death of John Rainolds, 
the Puritan, in the time of James I., and Fuller is cited as his 
authority. Fuller says: “The morrow after, death seazing 
upon all parts of his body, he expressed by signes that he would 
have the passing Bell tole for him.”+ This circumstance, which 
proves that the custom was not a Popish one, inasmuch as it 
was desired by the most eminent of the Puritan ministers, is 
altogether suppressed by Mr. Brook, who probably imagined, 
that his readers might infer an attachment on the part of 
Rainolds to the Anglican church.{ But history ought not to be 
written on such principles. Such misrepresentations and such 
suppressions are common in the writers to whose pages we have 
referred. 

In a preceding page allusion has been made to the alleged 
division of our Morning Service, some persons having con- 
tended, that the Litany and the Communion Office were used 
at a different part of the day from the usual Morning Prayer. 

That there was a pause in the Morning Prayer in the early 
part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign is certain, but still it was not of 
such a nature as to justify us in saying that the Litany was a 
distinct service. This point is cleared up by a Rubric in the 
first occasional form in the reign of Elizabeth. “ After the 
Morning Prayer ended, the minister shall exhort the people 
assembled, to give themselves to their private prayers and medi- 
tations: for which purpose a pause shall be made of one quarter 
of an hour and more, by the discretion of the said curate, during 
which time as good silence shall be kept as may be. That 
done, the Litany is to be read.”{ This practice was probably 
found inconvenient: and accordingly it was discouraged by the 
bishops. Indeed it does not appear to have been generally 
adopted. In later Forms the whole Morning Service is prin 
at length, to be used as one continued service, as at present; 


* 


* Faller’s Church History, lib. xi. 194. ¢ Ibid. Abel. Red. 490. 
t Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, ii. 180. f 
A Fourme to be used in Common Prayer twise aweke, and also an Order 0 
Pa haze Fast, to be used every Wednesday in the weeke, duryng this time 
Mortalitte. 4to. London; 1563. 
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and an Injunction already quoted from Grindal shows that 
the separation of the services was never general. Various inci- 
dental notices beating on the subject occur in later times. 
Thus, Cosin, in 1627, asks, “ Doth he upon Sundays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, add over and above unto the Ordinary 
Service of the Morning, the Litany and Suffrages, according 
to the laws and canons provided?” And again: “ When 
upon Sundays and holidays established by law, and upon 
the whole week before Easter, &c., doth he read the Second 
Service, with the Epistle and Gospel, according to the Book 
of Common Prayer after the former service, which is the Morn- 
ing Prayer and the Litany, be ended.” These two questions 
take in the whole of the services. But there is another: “ When 
a the sermon is ended, doth he return unto the Holy Table, and 
4 there proceed and make an end of the whole Service, as he is 
E likewise directed to do in the Communion Book.” It would 
seem from these questions, as well as from the proceedings of 
Grindal and other bishops at an earlier period, that some of the 
clergy were inclined to abridge the Morning Service: and pro- 
bably the desire to make it shorter originated the notion, that 
several distinct Forms were united. But the practice of the 
church from the period of the Reformation has been evidently 
the same as at present. 
From the foregoing pages it will be seen, that the Puritan 
clergy were not very scrupulous in observing’ their solemn 
engagements to conformity. At the period of the meeting of 
the Long Parliament, therefore, numbers were ready to embrace 
the new systems of Presbytery and Independency, and to depart 
i. from the discipline and practices of the church, as they had been 
maintained from the apostolic age. The fact affords a striking 
illustration of the unsound and unsettled principles of the times. 
Thus the biographer of Bishop Brownrig says: “ When he had 
accepted to be a bishop, the amphibian ministers, who could live 
in Presbytery or Episcopacy, as their interest led them, when 
e they saw the Northern tempest strong, the tide to turn, and this 
rf good bishop with others, not likely to enjoy the estates and 
honours of their bishopricks: then, O then, began some of 
those preachers, whose darling crown and triumph, whose almost 
adoration and idol, Dr. Brownrig had sometimes been, now they 
: began to withdraw from him, to keep aloof and at a distance, to 
look as strangers on him, and to be either afraid or ashained to 
F appear before him.”* The church. is still suffering from such 
“amphibian ministers”, who would reduce us to a conformit 

with Presbytery or Independency, if they were able. While some 

are going’ to Rome, there are others who would model the 


* Gauden’s Memorials of Bishop Brownrig. pp. 191—2. London, 1660, 
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church according to the Platform of Geneva. The consistent 
and conscientious clergyman will endeavour scrupulously to 
follow the guidance of the church as his only safeguard amidst 
the distractions and changes of the times, reverencing the Book 
of Common Prayer, “ For the honor and piety of its martyrly 
composers, who enduring such a fiery trial, were not likely to 
have made a Liturgy of straw and stubble.”* 
Tnomas LATHBURY.+ 


THE SEARCH AFTER INFALLIBILITY. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE FATHERS TO THE ROMAN DOGMA OF 
INFALLIBILITY. 


(Concluded from page 395.) 
VII.L.—ST. DAMASUS. 


THE next testimony cited by our author is that of St. Damasus, 
of whoin he tells us, at second hand, of course, from Berington 
and Kirk,} that he was “a native of Spain, the friend of St. 
Jerome, and that he succeeded Liberius in the pontifical chair 
of Rome, where he died in 384.” 

Here Dr. O'Connell tells us as positively that Damasus was 
a Spaniard, as if all the world was agreed to make him so; 
whereas the opinion of the best authorities is, that he was born 
at Rome.§ The matter is of no consequence to our present 
purpose, except as an additional proof of the careless haste, and 
inadequate learning with which Dr. O’Connell has compiled his 
pamphlet. 

The extract which follows is taken from a letter written by a 
synod held at Rome, in the year 372, at which Damasus is sup- 
posed to have presided. Of this letter we have two copies: one 
in Greek, preserved by Theodoret and Sozomen ;||_ the other in 
Latin, which was first published in the Collectio Romana Bipar- 
tita of Luke Holstein. The Greek copy is addressed to the 


* Gauden’s Memorials of Bishop Brownrig, p. 169. 

t By the kindness of the Rev. Dr. Bandinel, I have been favoured with the loan 
of a copy of the “ Orders,” which agrees in every respect with the description of 
Mr. Goode’s in the last number. 

Faith of Catholics, vol. i. p. 54, note 3. 

§ So Tillemont, Mem. tom. viii. p. 400. Cellier, Hist. des Auteurs Eccl. tom. ¥!. 
p: 454. Dr. O'Connell might have learned this from Alban Butler. 

| Theod. lib, ii. 17. Sozom. lib. vi. 23, 

“| Page 165. Rome: 1662. The letter is entitled, “ Exemplum synode habit 
Rome episcoporum xciii, ex rescripto imperiali.” So that at that time the Bishop of 
Rome could not hold a synod, even in his own city, without the emperor’s authority. 
See Coustant’s note on this fact, Epist. Romanor. Pontiff. p. 487. 
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bishops of Hlyricum ; the Latin, to the Catholic bishops of the 
East—* Episcopis Catholicis per orientem constitutis.”* 

From this Latin copy, which is the worst, and the least 
authentic of the two, Dr. O’Connell, following Berington and 
Kirk, has taken his quotation ; which I shall place, as before, in 


juxtaposition with the original. 


Confidimus quidem, sanctitatem ves- 
tram Apostolorum instructione funda- 
tam, eam tenere fidem, eamque plebibus 
intimare, que a majorum institutis nulla 
ratione dissentiat. Neque enim aliter 
Dei sentire convenit sacerdotes, quorum 
pars est cateros erudire. Sed Gallorum 
atque Venetensium fratrum relatione 
comperimus, nonnullos non heeresis 
studio, neque enim hoc tantum mali 
cadere in Dei antistites potest; sed in- 
scitia vel ex simplicitate quadam scevis 
interpretationibus estuantes, non satis 
dispicere que magis patrum bostrorum 
sit tenenda sententia, cum diversa con- 
siliaeorum auribus ingerantur. Denique 
Auxentium Mediolanensem hac pra- 
cipue causa damnatum esse perscribunt. 
Par est igitur universos magistros legis 
per orbem Romanum paria de lege 
sentire, nec diversis magisteriis fidem 
domivicam violare. Nam cum dudum 
hwxreticorum virus, ut nunc iterum ceepit 
obrepere, ac precipue Arianorum blas- 
phemia, pullulare capisset; majores nos- 
tri CCCXVIILI episcopi, atque ex urbe 
sanctissimi episcopi urbis Rome directi 
apud Nicwam confecto concilio hune 
murum adversus arma diabolica statue- 
runt, atque hoe antidoto mortalia pocula 
propulsarunt, ut patrem, filium, spiritum- 
que sanctum, unius virtutis, unius figu- 
re, unius credere oporteret substantia, 
contra sentientem alienum a nostro con- 
sortio judicantes.” [Then follow some 
further remarks on the Councils of Nice 
and Ariminum; after which the synod 
adds,| “ Unde advertit sinceritas vestra 
hane solam fidem que apud Nicawam 
apostolorum auctoritate fundata est, per- 
petua firmitate esse retinendam; hac 
nobiscum orientales, qui se catholicos 
recognoscunt, occidentalesque gloriari.” 


“ We have,” writes the learned pontiff 
“confidence that your holiness, grounded 
on the instruction given by the Apostles, 
holds fast, and teaches to the people, that 
faith, which in nothing differs from the 
traditions of our forefathers. It becomes 
not the Priest of God to hold any other 
sentiments. Yet we have learned from 
some of our brethren in Gaul—there are 
some, who not from heretical intention— 
for so great an evil cannot befal God’s 
appointed rulers—but from ignorance, 
or a kind of simplicity, agitated by 
sinister interpretations, do not discover 
which is the sentiment of our forefathers 
that is to be held when divers opinions 
are forced on their attention. 


When, in olden times, 
the poison of heresy began to spread 
itself, as it does now once more, and 
when the Arian blasphemy shot up, our 
forefathers, the three hundred and 
eighteen bishops assembled at Nicwa, 
raised up this wall against the weapon 
of the devil, and by this antidote repelled 
the cup of death. 


You perceive, therefore, that 
that faith alone, which was settled at 


_Nicwa, is to be held with unswerving 


firmness.” 


What all this has to say to an infallible expounder of Serip- 


ture is difficult to understand. 


The Synod of London, in which 


our English bishops drew up the Confession now known by 


* This is perhaps what Messrs. Berington and Kirk allude to when they give the 


maces to their quotation from this epistle thus: “ Ep. i. Synod. Orientalibus, 


alland. t. vi, p. 321.” This reference Dr, O'Connell abridges thus: “ Ep. i. Synod. 


Oriental. Gallandus, t. vi. p. 321.” 
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the name of the Thirty-nine Articles, have expressed themselves 
very much to the same effect respecting “ the faith which was 
i settled at Nicwa,’ when they say that the creeds which contain 
iH that faith “ ought thoroughly to be received and believed :” but | 
have never heard that any one has inferred from this, that they 
maintained the existence of an infallible judge of controversies 
in the church. Yet the letter of Pope Damasus, which Dr, 
O’Connell cites, says no more than that, when the Arian heresy 
sprang up, it was condemned by the Nicene Council, and that 

1¢ faith or creed there settled is to be adhered to with unswery- 
ing firmness. 

All this we cordially grant; and there is nothing in the fore- 
going extract that is in any degree contrary to our doctrine. 
We might, therefore, pass on at once to the next, were it not that 
Dr. O’Connell’s translation seems to call for some observations. 
Although it is taken from Berington and Kirk, yet he has made 
several alterations in their version, besides the omissions, with- 
out notice, which we are now accustomed to expect in all our 
author’s quotations. Berington and Kirk have translated, cor- 
: | rectly enough, “ We have, indeed, confidence, that your holi- 
oe. he ness, grounded on the instruction given by the Apostles, holds 
a. fast, and teaches to the people that faith which in nothing differs 
aay from the institutes of our forefathers,” majorum institutis. Why 

ie does Dr. O'Connell change institutes to traditions? Does he regard 
that as a more literal or amore correct translation? Or was he 
ignorant that by majorum institutis the writers of the letter meant, 
not traditions, in the modern sense of the word, but the decisions 
of the Nicene fathers on the Arian controversy '* Again, in the 
next sentence, why does he render sacerdotes in the singular 
number, when he had before his eyes the correct translation by 
Berington and Kirk: “ It does not beseem priests of God, whose 
part it is to instruct others, to hold any other sentiments!” Here 
1 cannot help suspecting that Dr. O’Connell was misled by the 
phrase “ your holiness,” with which his extract begins ; forget- | 
ting that the word your is plural, and supposing from this, that 
the letter was addressed to some one individual, he probably 
thought he was correcting an error of Berington, when he 
changed “ priests” to “the priest.” And again, was it “ignorance 
or a kind of simplicity,” that induced him to alter “in time 
past,” which was Berington’s translation of dudum, to “in olden 
times?” He evidently did not recollect that this letter was 
written in the year $72, and that the word dudum referred to the 
times of the Council of Nice held in 325, just forty-seven years 


4 


* This is evident from the Greek: ijric dd mapa Tay TaTipwY 
obdevi Adyw Cragwrel, 
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before. It is not very usual to speak of an event which is but 
forty-seven years old, as having happened in the olden times, 
although we may very fairly speak of it as “ in time past.” From 
these examples, Dr. O’Connell will perceive how eho it is to 
meddle with translations, when we do not thoroughly understand 
the original. In the present instance, we must in charity con- 
clude that, in making such alterations, he did not consult the 
original at all. 

Of other inaccuracies it is scarcely worth stopping to speak. 
In translating “ Gallorum atque Venetensium fratrum relatione,” 
Messrs. Berington and Kirk omit the mention of the “ Vene- 
tenses,” probably because their knowledge of ecclesiastieal geo- 
graphy did not enable them to translate it satisfactorily, and 
they knew enough to know that they were on dangerous ground. . 
But they had translated Gallorum fratrum relatione “from the 
relation of some of our brethren from Gaul,” which Dr. O’Con- 
nell alters to “from some of our brethren zz Gaul,” apparently 
without any reason. 

I have said that the foregoing extract is taken from the worst 
and least authentic copy of the letter of Pope Damasus. This 
is admitted by all: the Latin copy is evidently not an original, 
but a translation, very carelessly made from the Greek:  e greeco 
conversum,” says Coustant,* “ et quidem ab interprete vel 
imperito, vel qui vitioso admodum exemplari usus sit.” If 
Dr. O’Connell, therefore, had been anxious to lay before us the 
real sentiments of Pope Damasus, he ought not to have quoted 
from this corrupted copy. An instance of the translator’s 
ignorance may be seen in the very extract before us ; 
we read there the strange assertion that heretical inten- 
tion is too great an evil to befal “ God’s appointed rulers,” for 
so Messrs. Berington and Kirk render “ Dei antistites.” In 
other words, we are not to suppose that a bishop could be 
suffered to fall into heresy. Now is it possible to imagine that 
such a sentiment could really have proceeded from the pen of 
Damasus, in the year 372, who had himself, in 368, only four 
years before, assisted at the condemnation of Auxentius, Bisho 
of Milan, for Arianism?—a fact which the letter actually alludes 
to in the very next sentence. The truth is, that this is a blunder- 
‘ng version of the Greek, which speaks only of the report that 
“some were tending to heresy,” and then adds, “ which evil the 
bishops ought not only to guard against, but also to resist, 
seeing that it is occasioned either by the ignorance or simplicity 
of some, who are influenced by deceptive interpretations.” + 


* Rom. Pontiff. Epist. p. 487, note g. 
_ The words are: 'AdAd dvapopag iv TadXig cai Beverig 
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Again, the Latin letter says, in a passage which Dr. O’Con- 
nell omits, (but the reader has the original of it above) that the 
antidote provided by the Nicene Council against the poison of 
Arianism, was this, “that we should believe the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, to be of one Godhead, of one power, 
of one form, and of one substance.” ‘This.is inaccurate, and 
savours of a later age than that of Damasus; for it is well 
known that the Nicene Council did not decree anything respect- 
ing the consubstantiality or hypostasis of the Holy Ghost. 
The Greek is much more correct, but the manner in which it 
introduces the Holy Ghost, although exactly conformable to the 
wording of the Nicene Creed, might easily be misunderstood by 
an unskilful translator.* 

On the whole, then, I think it will be admitted that the fore- 
going quotation from Pope Damasus has not added much, 
either to the theological strength of Dr. O’Connell’s cause, or to 
his own reputation for accuracy and learning. 


VIIIL.—ST. EPIPHANIUS, 


Our author’s next quotation is from Epiphanius.t “ Defend- 
ing the Creed,” says Dr. O'Connell, “* which was laid down at 
Nicwa, this holy father observes,”—. In fact, Epiphanius is 
speaking, not of the creed “ laid down” by the Council of Nice, 
but of the particular errors of Vitalis, and other heretics, who 
“ divided the substance”} of our Lord’s Person, and held that 
the Godhead was to Him in the stead of a human mind or soul, 
‘The words of Epiphanius, with Dr. O’Connell’s version, are as 
follows :—§ 

“Had no controversy been at first 


mooted on this subject, it was a very 
simple matter. For in what has the 


ixewnOn Adyoc, Hy. Ti yap 


padroy piooc cai ipya- 


novelty benefited the world, or profited 
the Church? Rather has it not caused 
injury, having given birth to hatred and 


yéyover. ob yap tig TO 
THC CwTnpiac. yao tor, 
ob povoy by T~ Opo- 
cai iv Bpayvrary Tivi. 
ob xo) yao obde Kav ty 


party spirit? But as the doctrine sprang 
up, it became formidable ; 


for we ought not, in the slightest way, 
Aovaiy ot GAA Kai boa TOY oKaLaig KEXPN- 
yéeyover, Bibl. P.P. tom. vi. p. 322. 

* The Greek says: rovro rd reiyoc brevaytiy tay Tod CraBoXov 
wore roy marépa Kai roy vidy obaiac, pide Oedrnroc, pede apEThg, pede Cvva- 
cai ro rd There ought, evidently, to be a stop after as I have 
here printed it, although the editors have omitted it. The construction is, cai Td 7: 
Td ay. yor). Compare the Nicene Creed. 

{ Cited by Messrs. Berington and Kirk, vol. i. p. 64. 
Hence called by Epiphanius: 
§ Her. lxxviii. p. 1018, tom. i. ed. Petavii. Colon. 1632. 
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ddov Tijg dXnOeiac. deviate from the attested truth. Let us, 
Toivuy Kai Kara TavTNE TiC then, argue against this position of 
Bovdopevor pi) FEw rijg éav- theirs, desirous uot to abandon our life, 
rav Baiver, tov nor to desert the rule of the holy Church 
ayiac Oeov of God, and of the confession of faith; 
giac, Kai dporoyiac. ovdevi yao mwmore for never has this opinion of theirs been 
rav malady TovTo eipytat, obre mpo- asserted by any of the ancients, Pro- 
gary, obre obre ebayyeary, phets, Apostles, or Evangelists, or by 
ob rot trav tEnynTw@y, two TovTwy Tey of the Expositors, even unto these 
ob rou —days—never until this sophistical decla- 
oywrarov ration came from this man of much 
rowiroy pijpa. learning.” 


It is evident that Dr. O'Connell did not know to what parti- 
cular opinion this passage alluded, when he blindly followed 
Berington and Kirk, in twice gratuitously inserting the words. 
«“ of theirs”— (“ this position of theirs,” “ this opinion of theirs,”) 
which makes nonsense. For Epiphanius was here speaking of the 
heretical doctrine of one individual—viz., Vitalis, whom he calls in 
the concluding sentence, avng Avxyiwtaros, a man of much learning. 

Letting this pass, however, we must ask, as before, how does 
it appear from this quotation that Epiphanius believed in the 
existence of an infallible expounder of Scripture in the church? 
Might not an English churchman say all that Epiphanius has 
here said, without believing any such thing? Might not an 
English churchman say, for example, that before the modern 
Roman claim to supremacy over the whole church was mooted, 
the question of the metropolitan jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Rome was a very simple matter? Might not an English church- 
man ask, in what has this novelty of an infallible tribunal bene- 
fited the world or profited the church? Has it not rather caused 
injury, by giving birth to hatred and party spirit? And, in 
fact, never has this doctrine been asserted by any of the 
ancients, whether prophet, or apostle, or evangelist, or by any 
of the expounders of Holy Scripture, until comparatively recent 
times? Might not an Englishman argue thus, without assum- 
ing the existence of any infallible expositor, and in fact for the 
purpose of refuting such a supposition? How, then, can it be 
shown that Epiphanius, when he uses this very argument 
against the errors of Vitalis, necessarily implies his belief in the 
infallibility of the pope? 

But, in truth, the words of Epiphanius are totally irreconcile- 
able with a belief in that doctrine. He argues, not as a 
Romanist would, or ought in consistency to argue, but exactly 
in the spirit of our English divines. For he asks, has the 
opinion of Vitalis been asserted by any of the ancients, by a 
prophet, by an apostle, by an evangelist, or by any of the expo- 
sors? But why does he speak of expositors in the plural 
number, if, as Dr. O'Connell would persuade us, he believed in 
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the existence of one supreme and infallible expositor? And 
why in such a connexion is he silent about that one expositor? 
Why does he not say, the heresy in question not only finds no 
support from the Apostles, prophets, evangelists, and expositors 
of foctate days, but it has been expressly condemned by that 
infallible authority, which God has placed over His church, to 
be the judge in all such questions, the absolute and authoritative 
expounder of all difficulties, from whose decision there can be 
no appeal? 

Until Dr. O'Connell can explain this omission, or produce 
for us from some ancient father an express and unequivocal 
declaration of this kind, we must continue to disbelieve the 
existence of the alleged infallible tribunal, and to ask, in the 


words of Epiphanius, “In what has this novelty benefited the 
world, or profited the church ?” 


IX.—ST. LEO. 


The next quotation is from a Roman pontiff of the fifth cen- 
tury, and although it may seem, at first sight, somewhat unfair to 
bring forward popes as witnesses in their own cause, yet we are 
very willing to be judged by their testimony if they will all 
adhere to the doctrine propounded by St. Leo in the following 


quotation, which I shall give in the original with Dr. O’Connell’s 
translation. | 


Et cum ab Evangelica Apostolicaque ‘It is not lawful to differ, even by one 
doctrina ne uno quidem verbo liceat word, from the doctrine of Evangelic 
dissidere, aut aliter de scripturis divinis and Apostolic doctrine, or to think 


sapere, quam beati Apostoli et Patres otherwise concerning the Divine Scrip- 
nostri didicerunt atque docuerunt, nune tures than as the blessed Apostles and 


demum indisciplinata moveantur et our Fathers learned and taught.” 
impie questiones, quas olim mox, ut 


eas per apta sibi corda diabolus excitavit, 
per discipulos veritatis Spiritus Sanctus 
extinxit. | 

It is curious, and in some respects humiliating, to see a good 
and amiable man, as I trust Dr. O’Connell is, so blinded by the 
heat of controversy, as to imagine that this passage is any way 
inconsistent with the teaching of the Church of England. — I do 
not pretend to understand exactly why he renders ab Evangelica 
doctrina “the doctrine of Evangelic doctrine” (for which there 
is no authority, either in the original or in Berington and Kirk,) 
but taking the words as they stand in the Latin, I do not know 
how I could express more fully or more clearly, the principle for 


* Dr. O'Connell gives the reference to this passage: “Ep. 82 ad Marcion. ;” 
Berington (vol. i. p. 113) gives it thus—“ Ib. ep. Ixxxii. ad Marcion. Aug. p. 10, 
44,” which I suppose ought to be p. 1044. I have not access to the edition of Pope 
Leo's works, (Venet. 1753-57,) which Berington has cited: but in the edit., Paris, 
1671, the foregoing passage occurs in Epist. lxii. ad Marcianum Augustum, p. 559. 
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which our divines have always contended. It is precisely for this 
very reason that we reject the papal supremacy, and all the 
modern additions made by the Roman church to the Catholic 
faith ; because we hold with St. Leo, “ that if Is NoT LAWFUL to 
differ, even by one word, from the doctrine of the Gospel and 
of the Apostles, or to think otherwise of Holy Scripture, than the 
blessed Apostles, and the Fathers who lived before the time of 
St. Leo, have learned and taught.” We are content to be 
judged by the doctrine and teaching of those whom St. Leo 

ere calls Patres nostri, not because we believe them to be 
infallible, but because their teaching is agreeable to the Scrip- 
tures and to apostolical tradition: this is, in fact, the very rule 
of our church, which I have already cited ; all preachers amongst 
our clergy are enjoined by our Canons, “ to teach nothing to be 
religiously held and believed by the people, except what is 
agreeable to the doctrine of Holy Scripture, and which the 
Catholic Fathers and ancient bishops have collected out of the 
said doctrine.” 


X.—COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON. 


We are now come to Dr. O’Connell’s last testimony, which 
he has headed “ Council of Chalcedon.” But it is, really, an 
extract from the acts of the council held at Constantinople in 
the year 448, which acts were read and recited in the Council of 
Chalcedon, a.p. 451, as a part of the accusation against Dios- 
corus, of Alexandria. This, it is true, is an error of inferior 
moment to the argument, but it adds to the innumerable proofs 
we have had of the danger of second-hand learning; for this is 
an error which Dr, O’Connell has copied from Messrs. Berington 
and Kirk,* from whom he has borrowed this, as well as all the 
rest of his authorities. 

In the Council of Constantinople, above referred to, Eutyches 
was condemned for asserting that there existed in the Person of 
Christ but one nature only after His incarnation; and as 
Dioscorus, in the false council of Ephesus, had absolved him 
from this censure, it became necessary to recite the acts of both 
these councils, at the Council of Chalcedon, where Dioscorus 
was unanimously condemned ; and this was, in fact, the business 
of its first session. 

It is true, then, that so far as the sentiments expressed in the 
Council of Constantinople are concerned, they may equally be 
regarded as the sentiments of the Council of Chalcedon; and 
Dr. O'Connell’s argument is therefore not affected by his error 


in giving us the words of the former council under the name of 
the latter. 


—— 


* Vol. i. p. 357. 
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The extract is taken from the account which the presbyter 
John gives of his interview with Eutyches, when he was sent to 


summon him before the council: 


“Eromoy yap iavrév elvat raic¢ 
Gywy waripwy, Te iy 
Nucaig cai ly civodoy moinoa- 
pivwry, Kai Taig 
abtey wpoddye’ st O& mov 
re rap’ iv tie ikeow 
pydi pbvag 
rac ypapac iptvydy, wo BeBaoripac 
Tig THY TWariowy 


“ He (Eutyches) declared himself ready 
to agree to the expositions of the Holy 
Fathers who constituted the synod at 
Nicwa and Ephesus: and he professed 
that he subscribed to their interpreta 
tions. But if it anywhere happened 
that something in certain of their 
expressions was erroneous or mistaken, 
this he neither blamed nor received: but 
that he searched the Scriptures alone, 


as being purer than the statement of the 
Fathers?” 
Dr. O'Connell adds, that Futyches “ was exhorted to repent, 
and to give security for the future to the holy synod, that he 
thinks in accordance with the expositions of our holy Fathers, 
and will not more teach others nor converse with any one con- 
trary to these expositions.” + 

Here one cannot help feeling that something like a fraud has 
been passed upon the unwary reader, who, putting these things 
together, would be apt to conclude that the error of Eutyches, 
which he was required to repent of and to retract, was the doe- 
trine that the Seriptures were purer and safer guides to religious 
truth than the Fathers; and Dr. O'Connell has evidently been 
himself taken in by this trick, for otherwise the juxtaposition of 
these passages would be nothing to his purpose. 

But nothing can be more unfair or untrue. The doctrine 
which Kutyches was required to retract, was not that he searched 
the Scriptures alone, as being more certain (BeCasorépas) than the 
decrees of the Nicene and Ephesian Fathers, (for let it be noted 
that he was speaking especially of the fathers who had composed 
those two synods, and not of “the Fathers” generally, in the 
modern sense of the word) ; this, I say, was not the error for which 
he was censured by the council, but the doctrine condemned was 
his heretical opinion about the nature of our Lord’s Person. 

Moreover, it is to be observed that the words last quoted by 
Dr. O’Connell are not the decree or final decision of the council, 
but part of a speech made by the Archbishop of Constanti- 


* Labbe and Cossart. Concil. tom. iv. col. 194, 

t To this second extract Dr. O'Connell gives the reference, “195 in Coll.”—this 
is not very intelligible; but on referring to Berington & Kirk we find two quota- 
tions from the Acts of the Council, besides that above given; of these Dr. O'Connell 
here quotes the second, affixing to it the reference belonging to the first, which 
ought to be col. 195. Berington and Kirk say: “In col. 195, he is accordingly 
condemned as having opinions ‘ in opposition to the expositions of the fathers.’ So 
again, col. 206, he is exhorted to repent ‘and to give security for the fature to the 


holy synod that he thinks in accordance with the expositions,’ &c.” as in Dr, O'Con- 
nell’s quotation. 
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nople, in the course of the debate. Eutyches had excused 
himself from appearing before the council, on the pretence that 
he was too ill to leave his monastery. To this the archbishop 
answers, “ How can one man answer for another? Let him 
come here himself; let him come to us as to fathers and 
brethren; his accuser is here, and he ought also to come and 
satisfy him; he could come out to accuse Nestorius, why not, 
therefore, come forward to defend himself? We have all been 
scandalized ; let him not be ashamed to repent, for there is no 
shame in that; to continue in sin is the only thing disgraceful ; let 
him come, then, and when he confesses and denounces his fault, 
let us pardon him for what has passed ; and forthe future, let him 
give security to me and to the holy synod, that his sentiments 
are in accordance with the expositions of our holy Fathers, and 
let him not hereafter, contrary to these expositions, either 
teach them to any, or dispute with any one;”’* and _ these 
words were addressed, be it further remembered, not to the 
council, but, in the hearing of the council, to the presbyter and 
archimandryte Abraamius, who had undertaken to answer for 
the absent Eutyches; and it is to him the archbishop speaks 
when he adds, “ Thus let it be, I beseech thee ; for before thou 
knewest him, [ knew him, and before he was acquainted with 


thee, he knew me.” 


In a word, Eutyches had refused to come to the council, but 
had declared himself ready to subscribe the expositions of the 
councils of Nice and Ephesus; and the archbishop therefore pro- 
posed that he should come and publicly pledge himself to abide 
by those expositions, and that the council should then forgive the 
past. There is not the smallest connexion between this and 
the former passage, where Eutyches, (or rather the presbyter 
John in his name) speaks of searching the Scriptures as a surer 
foundation of truth than the Nicene and Ephesian fathers. ‘The 
two passages occur at an interval of almost six folio pages from 
each other, and to unite them, as Dr. O'Connell has done, is a 
monstrous act of unfairness, to use no harsher term. 

But let us suppose for a moment that Dr. O’Connell’s infer- 
ence were correct. Does he really mean to say that it was 
heretical, in the judgment of the Council of Chalcedon, to assert 
that the Scriptures are a more certain and a safer source of 
religious knowledge, than the decisions of the fathers of Nice 


*I have only given here the substance and general tenor of the Archbishop’s 
speech, not a complete translation of it. The passage quoted by Dr. O'Connell is as 
follows :—d\X\a ivrav0a, Kai Opooyodvrog abrov TO Kai dvabepa- 
rievroc, drip THY mpotaBdvTwy Kai THY 
Taic ixOicest THY ayiwy TaTipwv Kai Tapa Tabtag TOV SuTE 

Tivac, ovre Tie and Cossart. tom. iv. 206, 


Vou. XXXIV.—November, 1848. 2N 
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and Ephesus? Does he really believe that during the discus. 
sions and debates of a council, there can be no error broached, 
no mistakes committed? — For, it will be perceived, even from 
the few pages here quoted, that Kutyehes did not dispute the 
conclusions or final decisions (: esc) of the council :—these, 
on the contrary, he professed himself ready to receive ; but he 
said, if in some of their expressions (AgEeouv) there be any slips or t 
errors, these, as being of no importance, I do not either blame ; 
or adopt. I search the Scriptures alone, as free from all error, | 


whether of sense or expression, and ‘therefore surer as a 
ground of faith than the decisions of the Nicene and Ephesian 
fathers. 

But let Eutyches be ever so wrong in this opinion, it is clear 
that neither he nor the council knew any thing of an infallible 
tribunal for the decision of all controversies and the authori- 
tative exposition of the Scriptures at Rome.* If he had known 
of that tribunal, and had rejected its authority, why did he not 
here say, that he considered the Scriptures a surer ground of 
faith than the decrees of Rome ?—why did he confine himself to 
the decrees of Nice and phesus ? And if he did receive and 
know of the infallible guide of the church, why did he not endea- 
vour to claim its support, as he did claim the support of the 
Nicene and Ephesian fathers ¢ 

Again, I have said that the council took no notice of this par- 
ticular error of Eutyches—if it be an error to believe the Scrip- 
tures a more sure ground of faith than the words of a council. | 
The fathers at Constantinople condemned, indeed, his heresy | 

respecting our Lord’s Person, but of this opinion respecting the 
Scriptures they say nothing, and Eutyches himself, in his 
appeal to the > mperors ‘Theodosius and V alentinian, although 
he recites this very sentiment, in the very words in which John 
had reported it to ‘the council, vet Says nothing of any objection 
having been made to it; nor ‘does he complain of its having 
been condemne d. We must conclude, therefore, either that the 
Council was indifferent to it, or else that they did not consider 
this to be an error. The councils themselves, in fact, appeal 
to Scripture as the foundation of their decisions ; ; but the 
Fathers they refer to, only as aids to the right understand- 
ing and interpretation of the Scripture. The Scripture s always 
stand first, as the firmer and surer ground. The ortho- 
dox Fathers themselves make the same use of Scripture, 
always appealing to it as the ultimate source and fountain 
hes id of faith. Norhave the deerces of councils in controversies 
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* See, on the attempts of Romanists to find an acknowledgment ofthe Roman supte- 


macy in the Acts of this Council, Comber, on Roman Forgcries, part iii. p. 77, Lond. 
1689. 
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of faith any validity or obligation, except so far as they can be 
proved by Scripture. And so Says Flavian himself, the Arch- 
bishop of Constantinople, who presided at this very council: in 
his letter to the Emperor Theodosius, written to justify himself 
and the council against the misrepresentations of Eutyches, he 
rests his defence primarily on the Scriptures—* Sapimus recte et 
inculpabiliter semper Scripturas divinas, sequentes expositiones 
sanctorum patrum qui in Nicwa convenerunt, et centum quin- 
quaginta qui hie congregati sunt, et qui in Epheso sub sanctie 
memorize Cyrillo, qui fuit Alexandrinorum Ejpiscopus.”* And 
Pope Leo himself, in his letter to Flavian, ascribes the error of 
Eutyches to this very thing, that he had recourse in his search 
for knowledge, not to the Scriptures, but to his own inventions: 
“Sed in hane insipientiam cadunt, qui cum ad cognoscendam 
veritatem aliquo impediuntur obseuro, non ad propheticas voces, 
non ad Apostolicas literas, nee ad Evangelicas autoritates, sed 
ad semetipsos recurrunt: et ideo magistri erroris existunt, quia 
veritatis discipuli non fuere.”t In the judgment of St. Leo, 
therefore, as well as of Flavian, the Scriptures were the first and 
primary source of truth, and ignorance of them the real source 
of all religious error. Nay, Dr. O'Connell had but just before 
cited from the writings of this pope a passage in which he tells 
the Emperor Marcian, that it is not lawful to differ, even by one 
word, from the doctrine of Holy Scripture. 

On the whole, then, it must be clear to every unprejudiced 


reader, that there is nothing in this testimony of the Fathers. 


who composed the Council of Constantinople which at all 
favours the peculiar doctrines of modern Romanists respecting 
the infallibility of the see of Rome. ‘The utmost Dr. O'Connell 
can make of the foregoing extracts is, that if there be an infal- 
lible expounder of Scripture in the Church, that supreme autho- 
rity must be found in the Fathers who lived before the middle 
of the fifth century, and particularly the Fathers who composed 
the Nicene and Ephesine Councils. It is of them alone the 
extracts quoted treat: not a word is said of Rome, or of any 
infallible expounder of the Scriptures there. And if, from what 
is said of the necessity of thinking in accordance with the ex- 
positions of the Fathers, we are to infer, that there exists an 
infallible judge of controversies, it must be in those expositions 
(that is to say, in the decisions of the Councils of Nice and 
Ephesus) that such a judge will be found, and not elsewhere. 


* Baronius, ad Ann. 449, p. 77, tom. vi. 
t Epist. xxiv. p. 478. S. Leonis Opp. Paris: 1670. 
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Conclusion. 


We have now gone through all the authorities cited by Dr, 
O’Connell in proof of his two positions, that the Greek and 
Latin Fathers have reprobated the principle of mdividual exami- 
nation of the Scriptures; and that they have asserted the exist- 
ence of an authoritative, that is to say, an infallible expounder : 
of holy Scripture in the Church. 

In no one ease has Dr. O'Connell succeeded in producing a 
passage from any Greek or Latin Father, in which either of 
these positions is directly asserted. He had before hin, in the 
work of Messrs. Berington and irk, a vast body of quotations 
from Fathers and Councils, arranged under heads in the form of 
a commonplace book, with a view to this very controversy. — It 
is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that he selected from this 
storehouse the passages which appeared to him most strikingly 
in point: and yet he has been able to produce only those which 
the reader has now before him. How weak and inconclusive 
they are, even with the aid of garbling, mistranslation, and 
severing from the context, every unbiasse d reader must clearly 
pereeive ; and yet Dr. O'Connell is so little conscious of this, 
that he exclaims, with the utmost complacency, on completing 
his list of authorities, “Such, my Lord, is the testimony borne ; 
in various ways by the Fathers and the Apostolic Canons” {he 
had not given any extracts from the Apostolic Canons, but per- 
haps he means by this the Apostolic Constitutions] “to the 
immemorable admission among Churches of the doctrine of 
Church infallibility, which the private judgment of this age con- 
siders to be altoge ther unseriptaral.” 

All we need say in reply is, that, if such be the testimony to 
this * immemorable” doctrine, it is wonderfully weak and incon- 
elusive. What precise foree ‘Dr. O'Connell intended to attach 
to the word zmmemorable in this connexion, T do not know; but 
Johnson explains it, “ not worth remembering ;” and certainly 
the admission among Churches of the doetrine of Church infalli- 
bility, so far as it can be collected from Dr. O’Connell’s autho- 
rities, 1s so slight and evanescent that it may well be described 
by such an adjective. Or rather, it is perhaps more true to say, 
that inno one instance has he quoted any such admission at all; 
whilst many of his quotations, when rightly interpreted by an 
examination of the context in which they stand, tell directly the 
other way. 


It remains now to make some general remarks on the whole 
subject :— 
I. And, first. we have had frequent occasion to note that the 
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passages quoted by Dr. O'Connell from the Mathers are, for the 
most part, garbled, mistranslated, and severed from their eon- 
text; and we have seen that it is from this circumstance is de- 
rived whatever hitle countenance they scem to give to the pre- 
sent doctrines of the Church of Rome. 

On the subject of the misrepresentation of the real sentiments 
of the Fathers im Dr. O’Connell’s quotations I shall say nothing, 
except that I should be sorry to attribute this unfairness alto- 
gether to dishonesty. [It arises much more from an undue zeal 
for the doctrines which are the subject of dispute, and a deter- 
mination to find demonstrations of them in the writings of the 
ancients at all hazards. 

But another remark must force itself upon every unbiassed 
reader. Suppose, for argument sake, we should adimit the 
interpretation put by Dr. O'Connell upon the passages he has 
quoted from the Fathers, suppose we should grant that their 
true sense Is not affected by the omissions he has made in them, 
and that his translations fully represent the mind of their authors, 
still it must be felt that these passages are very far indeed from 
asserting, with anything like distinctness, the full doctrime of 
the present Church of Rome. ‘They condeinn, it is true, an ar- 
bitrary interpretation of holy Seripture, without regard to the 
authentic tradition of the Church, or the judgment of holy men 
of God, whose lives were spent in the study of the sacred writ- 
ings, or who lived in immediate intercourse with the disciples of 
the Apostles. ‘They condemn also such persons as set up their 
own ill-digested fancies in opposition to the authority which 
God has committed to His Church. But this is a very different 
thing from asserting that there exists in the Church a living 
guide to decide all controversies, and to interpret all difficulties 
by a divine authority; that we are to submit to the decisions 
of this infallible guide without a murmur or a doubt; and that 
therefore it is our duty, not to read or understand the Seripture 
for ourselyes, but to receive, with unquestioning confidence, 
from the lips of our infallible instruetor, whatever he may think 
lit to tell us of the contents or signification of the Seriptures. 
Dr. O'Connell has failed to produce from the writings of any 
ancient Father the smallest intimation of a belief in any such 
visible, infallible guide, much less any express or unequivocal 
statement of the present Roman doctrine. 

The passages he has adduced have no weight in the present 
controversy, except against the extravagant and fanatical opi- 
tons which the Chureh of England repudiates as much as Dr. 
O'Connell himself; and there is not a single statement amongst all 
those he has quoted trom the Fathers which is in any degree incon- 
‘stent with the teaching of our Church on the points in question. 

he wonder is, that Dr. O'Connell should imagine them to 
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express, in any degree, the doctrine of the Church of Rome ; 
but this is easily accounted for by the bias of his mind in favour 
of that doctrine. What the learned Dr. Hales has said of the 
Scriptures is equally true of the Fathers, or any other authority 
that men desire to press into a particular service. “It is no 
hard thing,” he says, “ for a man that hath wit, and is strongly 
possessed of an opinion, and resolute to maintain it, to find 
some places of Seripture which, by good handling, will be wooed 
to cast a favourable countenance upon it.”* 

How far Dr. O'Connell has succeeded in wooing the Fathers 
to cast a favourable countenance on his doctrines, the reader 
will now be able to judge. 

Il. Of his failure, however, Dr. O'Connell is himself totally 
unconscious, and, after completing his list of authorities, he ad- 
dresses the Archbishop of Dublin, with all the triumph of a 
victory, in the following words :— 

* What, then, is to be said? Are there discoverable in the 
records of antiquity any traces of sudden corruption or de- 
clension of primitive Christianity, which your Grace assumes to 
have actually taken place, or else the Christianity of the Angli- 
ean Church is necessarily heterodox, as no traces of similitude 
‘un be discovered between its tenets and the doctrines insisted 
on by the Fathers of the first five centuries ?” 

1. Here is a very extraordinary statement, which it 1s to be 
presumed has been made by Dr. O'Connell, either in ignorance 
or in the heat of controversy, and without due consideration. 
The Christianity of the Anglican Chureh is expressed by the 
Catholic Creeds—the Creed of the Councils of Niee and Con- 
stantinople—the Creed of St. Athanasius—and the Apostles’ 
Creed. Does Dr, O'Connell really mean to say, that between 
the tenets of these venerable symbols of Christianity, and the 
doctrines insisted on by the Fathers, No TRACES OF SIMLLITUDE 
can be found : 

“The Christianity of the Anglican Church,” the reader will 
observe (not the comparatively secondary doctrines in which 
we differ from the Church of Rome), is the subject of this sweep- 
ing condemnation. Let Dr. O'Connell explain it as he may, he 
has cither anathematized as heterodox, in the words just quoted, 
the Christianity of the first six general councils—for that is the 
Christianity of the Church of England,—or else he is putting 
his own peculiar doctrine of papal infallibility, and its conse- 
quences, In the place of Christianity. 

If he takes the word Christianity in its first and legitimate sig- 
nification, let him explain to the Church and to the world what he 


* Golden Remains, ed. 1658, p. 4. 
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means by asserting, that between the tenets of the ancient 
Creeds and the doctrines of the Fathers no traces of similitude 
are to be found. 1 

If, however, by Christianity he means only those modern ad- 
ditions to the primitive Creed which are rejected by the 
Church of England, and which are briefly summed up in the 
famous bull of Pope Pius LV., then we can only say, that our 
Christianity is ofa much more ancient date than his, and that by 
adopting unreservedly, as the exponent of our Christianity, the 
Creed of the first six general Councils, we have given the 
strongest possible pledge to the rest of the Church that the 
tenets of our faith are identical with the doctrines “ so strongly 
insisted upon by the Fathers of the first five centuries.” 

Dr. O’Connell’s attempt to produce from the writings of those 
Fathers a proof that his own peculiar views of Christianity 
were known to the primitive Church has, as we have seen, 
been a total failure. After assuming the utmost licence in mis- 
translation, garbling, and arbitrary interpretation, he has been 
unable to bring forward so much as one express and unequi- 
vocal statement of the (to him) essential doctrine of an infal- 
lible judge of controversies ; whilst, on the contrary, we have 
shown, in every instance, from the very passages which he has 
himself selected, that the doctrines of the primitive I’athers are 
inconsistent with the present Roman doctrine, and in strict ac- 
cordance with the tenets of the Church of Ingland. 

2. But Dr, O'Connell would transfix us on the horns of a 
dilemma. 

We must discover, he says, in the records of antiquity, a 
sudden corruption or declension of primitive antiquity, or else 
we must admit, that the Christianity of the Anghean Chureh is 
necessarily heterodox. 

Here, however, there is a twofold fallacy. ‘The Christianity 
of the Anghean Church is identical with the doctrines of primi- 
live antiquity. We are content to abide by that very Creed 
which the Roman Church deems inadequate. It is the Chureh 
of Rome, not the Church of England, that has added new arti- 
cles to the Creed of Nice and Constantinople. Therefore, 
Whether the records of antiquity afford evidence of a sudden 
corruption of Christianity or not, it does not by any means 
follow that the Christianity of the Anglican Church is heterodox. 

Again, it is by no means necessary that the declension or 
corruption of Christianity should be proved to have been 
sudden. Vf it be clear that the present Chureh of Rome has in 
fact adopted a’ corrupted Christianity, it is of ttle consequence 
to the real question at issue, whether the corruption has been 
sudden or gradual. Jt will not prove the Roman Church to be 
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pure in the faith, even though we should be unable to point out 
the precise year or century in which her declension took place ; 
nor is she the less corrupt, although her corruptions were gra- 
dually introduced by successive, and at first insensible, devia- 
tions from the true Catholic traditions and Apostolic doctrines, 
The real question is not whether the declension of the Church 
of Rome was sudden, or whether we can define its precise date, 
but whether it exists. 

To instance in the main and fundamental doctrine of modern 
Romanism, the papal claim to a monarchical supremacy over 
| the Church—nothing can be more evident than that this is a 
‘ wide deviation from the primitive Church government ; and yet it 


was introduced, not suddenly, but age after age, by successive 
encroachments, and gradual usurpations, Nay, the doctrine 


| ate i has not to this day reached its full development: for all, even of 
s t those who are still within the Roman communion, are not yet 

ay f agreed whether the Pope is above a Council, or a General Council 
TBs & | above a Pope; and the cognate dogma of the infallibility of the 
tA t Pope is, perhaps, still farther from being fully received, although 
—. the subversion of regal authority, and of the independence of 


national churches in so many parts of Europe, has done much 
to pave the way for its ultimate triumph. 

When Pope Gregory the first, at the close of the stxth cen- 
tury, reprobated, in the strong language that he employs, the 
title of Universal Bishop, it is plain that the pretensions of the 
Roman see had not then reached their present height. Let any 
fair mind peruse his letter to John, Bishop of Constantinople, 
' and then say whether the sentiments it contains are capable of 
7] being reconciled with the present claims of the sce of Rome. 
& He there compares the pride of John to the arrogance of Satan :* 


* * Quis rego in hoe tam perverso vocabulo, nisi ille ad imitandum proponitur, qui, 
despectis angelorum legionibus secum socialiter constitutis, ad culmen conatus est 
} singularitatis eer ut et nulli subesse, et solus omnibus praesse videretur: qui 
etiam dixit, Zn calum conscendam; super astra cali cxaltabo solium meum ; sedebo 
im monte testamenti, in laterihus Aquilonis; ascendam super altitudinem nubium; 
similis cro Altisstmo. Quid enim Fratres tui omnes universalis Ecclesix Episcopt, 
nisi astra coelt sunt? quorum vita simul et lingua inter peccata erroresque hominum 
‘quasi inter noctis tenebras lucent. Quibus dum cupis temetipsum vocabulo elato 


praponere, corumque nomen tui comparatione caleare, quid aliud dicis nisi, Jn 
| calum conscendam ; super astra exultabo solium meum?....... Corte Petras 
Apostoloram primus, nembrum sanete et universalis Ecclesia, Paulus, Andreas, 

Johannes, quid aliud quam singulariam sunt plebium capita? et taicn sub ano 

Capite omnes Atque, ut cuncta brevi cingulo locutionis astring sanctl 
: ante legem, sancti sub lege, sancti sub gratia, omnes hi perficientes corpus Dm, 
; in membris sunt Ecclesie constitati, et nemo se unquam Universalem vocari volait. 
Vestra autem Sanctitas agnoscat quantam apud se tameat, qu illo nomine vocarl 
appeut, quo vocari nullus prasumsit, qui veraciter sanctus fuit. Numauid noo, 

7 sient vestra Fraternitas novit, per venerandam Chaleedouense Concilium hujus Apos- 
tolica sedis A atistites, eur Deo disponente deservio, Universales oblato honore vocal 
\ 3 sunt? Sed tamen nullus unquam tali vocabulo appellari voluit; nullus sibi boc 
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_“ Whose example,” (he says,) “in assuming this perverse 
title, is before thee for imitation, but that of him who, despising 
the legions of angels who were of the same company with him- 
self, must needs attempt to rise to a point of singular eminence, 
where he might be subject to none, and preside alone over all; 
who said, J w7/l ascend unto heaven; I will exalt my throne above 
the stars of God; I will sit also upon the mount of the congrega- 
tion {or, of the Testament, Vulg. | in the sides of the north; I will 
ascend above the heights of the clouds ; I will be like the Most High ? 
For what are all thy brother bishops of the universal Church but 
the stars of heaven: whose lives, as well as their words, shine 
among the sins and errors of men as stars in the shades of 
night? And when thou seekest by this proud title to prefer thyself 
to them, and to trample on their honour in comparison of thine 
own; what else dost thou say, but, Z will ascend unto heaven ; 
Twill exalt my throne above the stars of heaven?” And then, 
after some other remarks in the same strain, he adds, “ Surel 
Peter, the first of the Apostles, a member of the holy and uni- 
versal Church, Paul, Andrew, John,—what else were they but 
heads of particular people ? and yet all were members under 
one Head. And to sum up all in one short sentence, the saints 
before the law, the saints under the law, the saints under 
grace — all, perfecting the body of the Lord, were made 
members of the Church, and none of them ever called himself 
universal. Let your holiness, therefore, confess how great your 
pride is, when you seek to be called by that name, which no 
one who was really holy ever presumed to give to himself. 
Nay, as you very well know, my brother, did not the venerable 
Council of Chalcedon give the name of universal as a mark of 
honour to the bishops of this very Apostolic see, in which, by 
God’s providence, I now serve? And yet none of them would 
be called by such a title ; none of them would assume to himself 
so presumptuous a name; lest by arrogating to himself, in the 
order of the episcopate, the glory of singularity, he should seem 
to deny the same to all his brethren.” 

Hlere it is plain, that the ancient Apostolic doctrine of the 
equality of all bishops, in point of episcopal order, was still 
the doctrine of the Church of Rome: but compare this with 
the language of Boniface VIII. in the year 1302, who thus 
concludes his famous Bull unam sanctam :—* In fine, we de- 


temerarium nomen sibi arripuit; ne si sibi in Pontificatus gradu gloriam singularitatis 
arriperet, hance omnibus fratribus denegasse videretur.”— Regist. lib. v. indict. 13. 
epist. 18, (Edit. Bened. Opp. tom. ii, 742,743.) Other and even stronger testimonies 
to the same effect might be cited in abundance from St. Gregory's epistles. Ta one 
place, for example, he says: “ Sed in hac ejus superbia quid aliud nisi propinqua jam 
Antichrist esse tempora designatur? Quia illum videlicet imitatur, qui spretis in 
Sociali gaudio angelorum legionibus ad culmen conatus est singularitatis erumpere 
dicens, super astra cali exaltabo solium meum,” &c, Epist. 21, Ibid, 751. 
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clare, assert, determine, and pronounce, that it is absolutely 
necessary for salvation, that every human being be subject to 
the Roman Pontiff.” Porro subesse Romano Pontifict omnem 
humanam creaturam declaramus, dicimus, definimus, et pro- 
nuntiamus omnino esse de necessitate salutis.* 

In the interval of seven centuries which elapsed between 
these two prelates, a vast change must evidently have taken 
place: and if the doctrine of the Church of Rome, as repre- 
sented by Gregory |L., was Catholic and Apostolical, the doe- 
trine of the same Church, as propounded by the eighth Boniface, 
must evidently be a departure from the primitive tradition, 
Whether we can tell the exact year and day on which. this 
departure took place, or whe ther it took place in any one 
year, or on any one day, or not, is nothing to the present 
question. The fact that the Church of Rome, as its doctrine 
now stands, has departed from the doctrine of the Church of 
Rome under Gregory I., is all that we are concerned with. 

This fact is enough to enable us to choose between the horns 
of Dr. O’'Connell’s dilemma, even if we did not know from other 
considerations that the Christianity of the Anglican Church was 
not heterodox or inconsistent with the doctrines of the primitive 
Fathers. We see plainly that the Archbishop of Dublin is fully 
justified in assuming that a declension from primitive Chris- 
tianity has taken place in the Church of Rome. 

Grievous it is, and painful to think, that the glorious Church, 
planted by Apostles, baptized in the blood of martyrs, whose 
faith, to use inspired words, was “ spoken of throughout the 
whole world,” should have corrupted that faith, and departed 
from the doctrine they had learned,t after centuries of faithful 
tesumony and noble resistance to various heresies. Yet so it 
is: but God forbid that we should exult over the fall of such a 
Church, or wilfully separate ourselves, without necessity, from a 
communion which has been the nurse and mother of so many 
saints. Nay, we have particularly guarded ourselves even from 
the appearance of an uncharitable judgment upon the Churches 
still in communion with Rome. For in the 380th Canon of our 
Chureh it is declared authoritatively, that “so far was it from 
the purpose of the Church of England to forsake and reject the 
Churches of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, or any such-like 
Churches, in all things which they held and practised . . . that 
it only de ‘parted from them in those particular points wherein 
they were fallen both from themselves in their ancient inte- 
grity, and from the Apostolical Churehes which were their first 
founders.”t 


* Extravag. de Maj. et obed. ce. Cheon sanctam., + Rom ans, xvi. 17. 
¢ “Imo tantum aberat, ut Eeclesia Anglicana ab Italie, Gallia, Hispania, Ger- 
mania, aliisve similibus Ecclesiis voluerit per omnia recedere, quicquid eas sciret 
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To enter upon the general question by attempting any length- 
ened proof of the fact here assumed, that the Churches of the 
Roman obedience have departed from their ancient integrity, 
would be inconsistent with the limited object of these pages. 
The subject has been already fully discussed by our Divines : 
and I shall therefore only say, in the language of Archbishop 
Bramhall, that “as our separation is from their errors, not from 
their Churches, so we do it with as much inward charity and 
moderation of our affections as we can possibly: willingly, 
indeed, in respect of their errors, and especially their tyrannical 
exactions and usurpations, but unwillingly, and with reluctation, 
in respect of their persons; and much more in respect of our 
common Saviour: as if we were to depart from our father’s or 
our brother’s house ; or rather from some contagious sickness 
wherewith it was infected: not forgetting to pray God daily to 
restore them to their former purity, that they and we may once 
again enjoy the comfort and contentment of one another's Chris- 
tian society. We pray for their conversion publicly in our 
Litany in general, and expressly and solemnly upon Good- 
Friday ; though we know that they do as solemnly curse us the 
day before. If this be to be schismaties, it were no ill wish for 
Christendom that there were many more such schismaties.” 
Again, “ we do not arrogate to ourselves either a new Church, 
or anew religion, or new Holy Orders ; for then we must pro- 
duce new miracles, new revelations, and new cloven tongues, 
for our justification. Our religion is the same it was, our 
Church the same it was, our Holy Orders the same they were, 
in substance: differing only from what they were formerly, as a 
garden weeded from a garden unweeded ; or as a body purged, 
from itself before it was purged. And therefore, as we presume 
not to make new articles of faith, much less to obtrude such 
innovations upon others, so we are not willing to receive them 
from others, or to mingle scholastical opinions with funda- 
mental truths. Which hath given occasion to some to call 
our religion a negative religion ; not considering that our posi- 
tive articles are those general truths, about which there is no 
controversy. Our negation is only of human controverted 
additions. 

“Lastly, we are ready, in the preparation of our minds, to 
believe and practise whatsoever the Catholic Church (even of 
this present age) doth universally and unanimously believe and 
practise. Quod apud multos unum invenitur, non est erratum sed 


tenere, aut observare, ut (quod Ecclesia Anglicane Apologia profitetur) caremo- 
Was iilas cum reverentia susciperet, quas citra Ecclesia incommodum, ac hominum 
sobriorum offensionem retineri posse senserat; et in iis tantum articulis a praedictis 


Ecclesiis dissentiret, in quibus exdem ips tum a pristina sua integritate prius desci- 
feet tum etiam ab Ecclesiis apostolicis, a quibus primum sunt proseminate.”— 
Synod, London. 1604, Can. 30, 
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traditum.* And though it be neither lawful nor possible for us 
to hold actual communion with all sorts of Christians in all 
things, wherein they vary both from the truth and one from 
another, yet even in those things we hold a communion with 
them in our desires, longing for their conversion and reunion 


with us in the truth.” 


I am, &c., 
Trinity College, Dablin. James H. Topp. 


ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF A CITY PARISH. 


. 2 (Continued from p. 409.) 
oe This is the compte of Robard Draper and John chylderley cherehe 
ie wardens and kepers of all the good and ornamentes wyth other 


necessarys And profat Belongyng vnto the parys cherche of saynte 


iT er androse hubbard In london by east chepe that is to say from the 
xxxiiij yere of the Range of our souerne lorde kyng henry the 
viij tell the xxxvj. 
In primis receaued 
| Memorandom that Robard Drapor and John Chylderley bath Re- 
7 ; ceued the xix Day of Janufare of John haryson And Joho parkyns 
a ther gyuyng up ther conte some. 
7 Receued of Thomas wylkyns for the beryng of mystrys 
Item, Receued for the sepukkerlyte ; 
Item, Receued of thomas pery for hafe yere Route 
Indy ng At oure lady Day laste peste . xls 
Item, Receued for beryng of maste smyth 
TH aes Item, Receued of thomas pery for hafe A yers Rente 
Item, Reeeued for beryng mystris nyxson 
Item, Receued for bery ng of Mr. ny xson 
a. Item, Receued of mr pery for A yere Rente Indyng at 
HEE Item, Receued of the prykyng byll ‘the fy rste yere 
Item, Receued of John haryson & John parkyns 
tit Somma totalles xxxv!i xij$ 
4 * Tertullian. 
+ Just Vindic. of the Ch. of Fngland, Part i. ch. 6. Works, {Anglo-Catholic 
if Library, Oxford, 1842,) vol. i. pp. 199, 200. 
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liem, payde at the ee of the covnte for mete and 


Item, payde to the orgyn maker. 
Item, payde to the kenell Raker, 
Item, payde for the abate geleam for hed [the obit of 

Julian Fairhede] A dosyn of brede xij4 
Item, payde to the parson xij4 
Item, payde for bere all and wyne xij 
Item, payde to the clarke. viij’ 
Item, payde for ij clarkes bysyde . 
Item, payde for iiij boyse. viij4 
Item, payde to the waxe chanler 
Item, the cherde [church] wardens ij ii 


Somma totalles xjx* x4 


Item, payde the xxij Day of Jeneware for xa elles of 
bocarain for surpleces forthe cheyreh At vij4 ob, the elles xviijs iiij¢ 
Item, payde for makyng of vj sorplessys And A Rochet 


for A chylde mad of ye same cloth x4 
Item, payde for the mene ng and cotyng out of the same 

Item, payde for marky ng ofthem . ‘ ij" 
Item, payde for vj sorples makyng ‘ viij4 
Item, payde to the carpyndor for mendyng of the steres 

goyng vp the belfre & the chyste 
Item, payde for pauyng of the cherch wall and vj lode of ' 

grauylf and ij lode of stone xj® 
Item, for Ryngyn of mystrys egertens knell. 
Item, payde the iij day of march for vj mena for the 

Item, for pauyng of my strys egertons grafe ‘ xd 
Item, payde for wyne A pame sonday .. mos vj! 
Item, payde for pame & caxe A pame sonday . vijd 
Item, payde for brome ‘ 
Item, payde for mendyng of xvj Aubus Calbes] 
Item, payde for iij yardes of lake bokeram xviij4 
Item, payde for A yard & A hafe of nve [new] Ryby n, iii? 
Item, payde for ij of olde. 
Item, payde for mendyng All the wessments copes good 

Somma totallys vj4 

Item, payde for skoryng of ye cherch gere . xiiij4 
Item, payde for A seke ofcolles viij4 
Hea, pay de for brede and drynke for wachy ng of the se ee 

po er ° 


Item, paydé fo wachy ng of the sepolker viij* 
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Item, payde for water for the fonte 
Item, payde the xxxj day of march for tenabell eandylls 

Item, payde for garlans A holy thorsday viij! 
Item, payde to the kenell Raker, ‘ ij! 
Item, payde the clarke wages As 
Item, payde for flouers & garlans A copes erysteday. xvjé 
Item, payde for beryng of x torches x! 
Item, for A quarte of mamese 
Item, payde for Ryngyll of Mr. smyse grafe vj! 
Item, for pauyng of the grafe ixd 
Item, payde for “A broshe and brome 
Item, payde for pauyng of Mr, smyse grafe 
Item, payde to Rychard fanser for the cloke . 
Item, payde to the kenell Raker. ‘ 


Somma totalys lvj* ij4 


Item, payde for a nve [new] torche and for Deessyng of 
ij torches and for waxe tor the stafe torches Agynse 


Item, payde for quyt Rente . 
| Item, payde for mendyng of the cherch yard dore . ; xij! 
: Item, payde for the cherch dore keye . viij! 
Item, payde for mendyng of the orgyns 
| Item, payde for the orgys [organs] maker fe . ° xij! 
m. 5 
| Item, payde for A leger and A mase boke xvs 
Tea Item, payde to the clarke wage. 
Item, payde for mendyng of the bell Roy es. 
yng P 
Item, payde for ij holy water sprynkyll ob. 
aa 4 Item, payde for mendyng of the hynges & the loke and 
the keye of the cherche dore xx! 
Item, payde for the clarke wages . a 
Item, payde to fanes wyfe for washy ng ; 
Item, payde to the kenell Raker. ‘ 
Somima totalles iiij!! iiij* ob 
igh 
Item, payde for bere All & colles ix® 
Item, payde for A pottell of manse vj" 
7 Item, payde to the pryste 
Item, payde to the wax chanler . 
au 
Win) 
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Item, payde to the pore pepyll .* . 
Item, payde to the cherch wardons ‘ 
Item, payde for mendyng of the grafe & xij nve [new] 
tylles And sande & lome & workman shype ; : 
Item, for ij hynges & naylles for mendynge of the pwe 
Item, payde for the clarkes wages 
Item, payde for makyng clene the cherch yarde 
Item, payde for corynge [scowering] of the latyn. ‘ 
Item, payde to the waxe chanler for the beme lyte & 
the tenebell candylls and the topes of the torches 
Item, payde to the pryste At ester 
Item, payde to the kenell Raker. 


Somma totales 1ij!' ix4 ob 


Item, payde for pame and boxe Ane yue & syngyng 
brede and floners A pame sonday 
Item, payde for A seke of colles 
Item, payde for A pole to swepe the cherche , 
Item, payde for brede and drynk a pame sonday . . 
Item, A good fryday for brede & drynk And a ester eune 
(at Easter even| for the sepolker 
Item, four wachyng of the sepolke ij nytes 
Item, payde for water for the fonte 
Item, payde for A quarte of masye [malmsey ] ; 
Item, payde for garlanes A holy thorsday 
Item, payde for sorwater for the font a wysson eue [at 
Item, payde for garlands & flouers A copes cryste day 
Item, payde for mendyng of A serples . 
Item, payde for drynke A copes cryste day 
Item, payde for beryng of x torches ° 
Item, payde to the clarkes wages . 
Item, payde for byreh At mysemor 


Item, payde to the cenell Raker. . 
Item, payde for ij boxe . . . 
Item, payde for ij ponde of sollyr for the lede pe 


Semma totalys xxx° iiij4 


Item, payde for mendyng of iiij bell clapers . 
Item, payde for Ryngyng of mystres nyxson yfe nel ‘ 
Item, payde for Ryngyng of mr nyxson knell . ° 
Item, payde the clarkes wages 
Item, payde for pauyng of mr nysson and hys wyfes grafe 
Item, payde the xviij day of nouember for quytrent 
Item, payde to the kenell Raker 
Item, payde for A sanser . ° 


Item, payde for mendyng the holy water stoke 
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Item, payde to Rychard fanser for hys fe iij® 
Item, payde the clarkes wages : 

Item, payde to gooddy fane fur the hole yere vy 

Item, payde to the talo chanler for ij yere ixd 
Item, payde for brome for ij quarters iiijs 
Item, payde for ij holy water sprynkylls iij 
Item, payde for mendyng iij serples vj! 
Item, payde fore colles And holy . yd 
Item, payde to Rychard gynes for iij sugessers and A poly iiij4 
Item, payde to the waxechanler for copes cryste day —. ij vj! 
Item, payde the Kynges mony + ‘ iijs 
Item, payde to the kenell Raker. ij! 
Item, payde for makyng of thes boke > xx! 


Somme totalys iiij!' vj4 


Thys A Cownt gewyn vp the xjx day of Jen. A® Regis H. viijt® 
xxxv at the wyche Day and tym the sayd A cownt wasse brovwt 
in and delyuered vn to the handes of Thomas Clarke & larance 
breges now cherche wardenys of the paryche of sent Andraow in 
est chepe of the goodes and ornementes of the sayd Chyrche the 

Audeters Audetyd the sayd a covnt 

Robert Wylkynys 

John Chow 

John lawless 

Thomas Wylkynys 

wellyam hunte 

Robarte woode. 


Thys ys the A Cownte of Thomas Clerke And lavrens bredges Chyreh 
wardeyns And kepers of all the goodes and ornamentes with other 
necessaris and proffetes belongyng unto the pariche Chireh of 

seynt Andrewis hobbard by est Chep that is to sey ffrom the 
xxxvj yere of the Reyng of our souereyn lord kyng henre the 
viijt® tyll the xxxviij yere. 

In Primis 

memorandum that I thomas Clerke and lawrence  bredges_hatle 
Receyvid the xjx day of Januarij of mastir Draper & John Chil- 
derley at the day geving up ther a Counte. 

Somma ther of xv! 

Receyvid of William hodson in the xxxvij yere of kyng 


henre the viijt® a yeres rent ending at myghellmese , 
in the yere a bove seid {Michaelmas 1545 | ; 
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jtem, Receivid of W illiam hodson for half a yeres rent 
ending at our lady day in lent in the second yere : x} 
Receuyd for our pry kkyng byll for the fyrst yere vijti xvys 


Item, Receued of pekton for the old prykkyng byll 
Item, receuyd of the sepulture lyaght 
Item, receuyaid of Richard bagat for Jaret Chaunsers 


Summa xxv!i viij4 


The second yeres recesetes. 


Item, Receiuid of our prykkyng byll ij4 
Item, Receiuid of masteres Chylderley for buryeng of hyt r 

Item, Receiuid for Jasper Savoy & hys wyffe for ther 

knell for the grette bell. vy 
Item, Receuid for the ryngyng of Arthur boffky nknell . iij® 
ltem, Receuid ffor masteres herreson pete and ‘knell ‘ xs 
Item, Receuid flor the knell of John medilton 
ltem, Receuid of Thomas Wilkyn for buryeng of hys sone xij4 
ltem, Receuid of thomas stevinson for buryeng ‘of hys 

Cyd . . ving’ 
Item, Recenid of ffaunys wy ffe for hyr shai’ at the 

Chirche Dore for halfe yeres Rent. i)’ 


Summa viij!! xvij> ij4 


Item, paid for meat & drynk at the daye receyving the 


Item, paid to Richard grigbe for a hole yers wages ~ ny! 
ltem, paid to a smythe for mending of ij lokkes 
Item, paid for the obit of Jelian faierhed ‘ xy viij4 
Item, paid for mending of the Chirche bookes 
Item, paid for ij whepis ij" 
Somma vj!i x4 
; Item, paid for hengilles and naylles and mending of the 

Item, paid for wyn & ale on palme sonday — . ; 
Item, paid for palme & fllowrys on paline sonday. 
Item, paid for Collis. 
Item, paid for the Chy rche lattyn scorying ther of . . xiii)" 
Item, paid for wattehing of the sepulture 
Item, paid flor bread and ale for watching of the sepulture 
paid to the plomer for mending of "the Chirche 

Item, paid to the Raker for the seid yere 

% tem, paul to a pryst at ester for xvilj Daies wages in our 

Item, paid ffor the sepulture lyght and the paskall . viij4 


Vou. XXXIV — November, 1848, 20 
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Item, paid for the qwyt rent of the Chirche howse . » viij® 
Item, for garlandes and filowrys on holy thursday . ‘ viij4 
Item, for garlandes & fllowris on Corpus Christi day 
Item, for beryng of torchis that same day & bred & ale 
and garnyshyng of ij torchis ij 
Item, for byrehe at mydsomer ; 
Item, paid for iiij prosesionaries bookes . viijé 
Item, paid for ffranckencense 
; Item, paid for bord and for quarters and ponchynses hen- 
Item, paid for a Joyner ix day & a half w ages , xj¢ 
Summa lvj* x4 
Item, paid for a quart of lampe oyle iiijé 
Item, paid for a quarter of bord and a xvi 
Item, for mending of a pewe . . 
Hei Item, paid for a syluer Crose gylt wey ng xl vnces at iiijé 
Item, paid for Jaret Chanseys knell 
He Item, paid for Counsell of master Chanceler & mastyr 
: Item, paid for ij lynkes — 
Item, paid for a quart of lamp oyle iiijé 
Item, paid ffor bread & drynke on Alhalow Day vj! 
Item, paid for paving ofa graue xij4 
alt Item, paid on seint Andrewis Day for wyn ale and bread x! 
Item, paid to hoo the organ maker xij! 
7 Item, paid for a rope and to Richard Jenkes for mendyng 
of the littill bele whell xij! 
Item, paid for vj'' of Candill on Alhallow Day 
Item, paid for xij!' of Candell xviij! 
Item, paid for makyng a Cote & a pety cote for a pore 
Summa x!' ijs yj4 
an ut ii + Item, paid for pavyng of a grave that was sonke at the 
Item, paid for holy and Ivy . iiij* 
Item, paid for washing of the Chirche Clothis to fane 
Item, paid for buryng of whytes maid in polles Chirche 
Item, paid for buryng of ffannys maid. XX 
tiie | Item, for the obit of Jelian fayerhede 
Win paid for the pavyng of arthur lovffkyn grave the 
- Rest that was brokyn and viij new tyllis ; 
Item, paid for a quart of lampe oyll 
Item, paid for Chyldren goyng a processyon . 
Item, paid for Jasper wyffes knell e 
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Item, paid to lynzey for a hole yeres wages. ° 
Item, paid for a peier of hengylles & mending of a pewe 
Item, payd for wryttyng and Counsell for the Chyrche 
howse a fore the Kynges Comyssioners 
Item, paid to Richard grigbe for a hole yeres wages ° 


Summa yj!' j4 


Item, paid for a stapyll for the quer dore , ‘ 
Item, paid for makyng Clen the Chirch yard ° ° 
Item, paid for bred and wyn on palme sonday . 


ltem, paid for palme and Cakes & flowres 
Item, paid for iij Corteyns of Rede & gren saye 


Item, paid for v chyldren syrplis . ‘ 
Item, for arthur lovffkyn knell . ‘ : i 
Item, paid for a Rope for the gret bell. 
Item, paid to the plomer 
Item, paid to the Raker for the hole yere . ‘ , 
Item, paid for trymyng of the Crysmatore 
Item, paid for a new shyp for to put in ffrankensens ‘ 
Item, paid ij new bassyns 
Item, paid for scoryng of the chyrch lattyn . 


Item, paid for the sepuleur lyght ‘ 
Item, paid for the paskall lyght 
Item, paid for xvj'' of new wexe . 
Item, paid for the workyng of x. lb, of the old wex for the 

Item, paid for the watchyug of the sepulcur & bread and 


Summa xlix$ 


Item, paid for Collis. 


Item, paid to a prest to helpe vs at ester 
Item, paid for waynscottyng of a pew in the chapell : 
Item, paid for Ryngyng of Jesper savoy knell ; ‘ 
Item, paid for watyr at estyr & wytsontid 
Item, paid for garlandes & filowires on holy thursday, 
Item, paid for garnysshyng of ij torchis . 


—_ paid for galandes & fflowres on Corpus Christi 
Item, paid for bromys for one hole yere 
Item, paid for beryng of torchis on Corpus Christi Day . 
Item, paid for wyn & bere. 


Item, paid for qwyt Rent for the howse . . ‘ . 
Item, paid to fancer for the cloke ij holle yere , . 
Item, paid for a quart of lampe oyll 


Item, paid for Ryngyng of masteres heryson knell . 
Item, paid for a sholve . 
Item, paid for ij lynkkes ‘ 
Item, paid for Ryngyng of John medylton knell. ° 
Summa xxjx® viij@ 
202 
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Item, paid for menig of a pew 
Liem, paid fora quart of lampe oylle 
Item, paid to master C hambyrle ‘vn for the shed at the 
Item, paid for a quarter of pavyng tylle 
Item, paid for paving of masteres hereson grave & mend- 
yng other fawttes in the Chyreh ‘ 
Item, paid for ij yeres expensis going to qwest of inquere 
Item, paid for mending of the glase wyndow 
Item, paid for bred & ‘ale on allialow day 
Item, paid for boord and naylles for the pentysse 
Item, paid for vij quarters & makyng of the pentyse —. 
Item, paid for xij!! of Candell 
Item, paid for bred & alle on seynt Audrewis evyn for the 
Item, for a pottell of wyn on seynt Andrewis Day ' . 
Item, paid for a quart of oylle 
Item, paid for a li of flrankensens 
Item, paid for holy & Ivy ‘ 
Item, paid for xij! of Candell 


Summa xxiij’ v4 


Item, paid to Jaret Burton for workyng of xxij!i of wex 
Item, paid for of new wex at vij4 the pownd 
ltem, paid to Richard fane for wasshing of the Chirch 


Item, paid to the new botte 
Item, paid for a pikaxe . 
Item, paid for mending ofa bawdryk 
Item, paid to hoo the organe maker ‘ 
Item, paid for wryttyng for this a Cownt 


Summa xxxvj> 


viij 
ij" 


X xij! 


iiij! 


ij’ 


We thomas Clarek and lawranse brydgys laytt chwrcehwardweins of 


Saynt Androow hubberd hath paide & delyveryd whto 


Jespar 


Arnovld and John lawles now beyng wardeinis of the sayd chwrehe 


the swm of vj! xvilj® 


vij¢ wyche ys for the cleyrrense of owar 


acowmpt delyveryd wuto them yn the presenns of ws that  heyr- 


whder hathe sett to our naymys the xvij day of Jenyver anno 
1546 Per me Robert Draper be me John Parkyns for Jno chy!- 


derley Per me willyam hante ‘Thomas wylkynnys 
Custell. 


Jhesus anno 1546 the xvij daye of Jenyver. 


by me thomas 


Decreyd and therwnto agreyd all the parteys that heyrwntoo hathe 


fyrmyd the daye and yere abovesayd, that yf anye mann hey! 
after dooythe dye in thys paryshe naymyd Saynt Androo hwbbard 
lying neyr wntoo estchep, and wyllythe hyme sellf, or hys exse 
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ewtors for hym or anye other parsonn or parsouns wyll after lys 
dethe too be bwyred yn the qwyre of the sayd chwrehe, too 
paye yt ys determyned for hys knyll of anye of the belles, the 
Swinm of vj> vij? And the clarcke too have all swehe thyngs 
as towehyng the belles as followythe, 


the fyrst bell of fowar for pytt & knyll for a chylld—. 
for a howscled parsonn of the same bell pytt and knyll. xd 
the second bell for pytt and of anye parsonn 
the thyrd bell for pytt and knyll of anye parsonn . xx 
too the chwrchewardenns, for everye knyll wythe the creat 
more every mann that ys bwryed yn the chwrelhe myst 
and too the clareke for ye pytt maky ng all sive die parsonus 


And allsoo yt ys agreyd the smawll bell ‘ie be of whe rye 
rowng for all poverte, withe owtt costes or anye money 

Inn wytnes heyrof every maun that was present: chowsswan for 
awdytars by the holl paryshe, hathe fyrmyd too ther hamys the 
day and the yere abovesayd, allsoo yt ys consentyd of the parteye 
chosswwon of the parte of the parysh, and withe the clareke of the 
paryshe that the sayd clarcke shall fynd all bell roops & balrvekes | 
for all the belles savyng for the great bell, and the lyttyll bell. 


Per me Robert Draper be me John perkyns. John chy lderley Thomas 
Clareke. lawrans bredges John lawles Jasper arnold by me wel- 
hunte Thomas wylkynns by me Thomas Castell. 


The xvij of Jenyver anno 1546, 


It ys agreyd by ye holl consennt of all that heyrwnder hathe fyrmyd 
ya the nayme of the holl paryshe that the Chwrehwardenns of the 
paryshe shall paye or delyver wnto ye wardwuns of the broother- 
hed of the trynnyt, every qwarter of the yere, And allsoo 
of charyte ys moved the sayd pary she, foo gyve wnto Roobart 
lynsey, forte shyllyngs by ye yere of ve sayd paryshe, seo longe as 
they shall thyneke he doothe hys dyllygenns, yn Sarvys yn neyd- 

{wil thyngs & bwsones yn the chwrche ; allways provyded the sayd 

paryshe too be at ther lybarte, too wythdrawe ytt, & too tayke ytt 

froom hym, whenn and at anve tyme, that they shall see cawse 

Whye or wherfore, w ryttwyn ye day above sayd. 


Payd for the dynnar at the awdytt maykyng . 
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THE DISCOURAGEMENT OF PROTESTANTISM. 


WHATEVER charges of violence and exaggeration have been 
brought against the no-Popery party in this country, and what- 
ever ground these charges may have had in the indiscretion 
and ill-informed zeal of particular persons, it is certain that 
those who complain of Romanism being cherished and Protest- 
antism being discouraged, by the different parties who, for 
some years back, have had the administration of public affairs, 
have had very great reason indeed for making these complaints. 
In truth, the discouragement of the Protestant church in Ireland 
has of late years become so marked and so undisguised, that it 
is only to be explained onthe supposition, thatthe great political 
parties have become agreed that, for some unexplained reasons, 
it may be expedient, not merely to treat it with coldness and 
neglect, but to sacrifice it altogether. Whatever be the process 
of reasoning which has led men, otherwise sensible and prudent, 
to so strange a conclusion, the result of their speculations and 
theories seems intelligible enough. Nor, indeed, can any orator 
or newspaper writer, however violent, state the fact more dis- 
tinctly or more forcibly than it has repeatedly been stated, in 
ilefence of government measures, by persons of name and station 
in the Roman-eatholie church. Very lately* we took occasion 
to quote from a pamphlet, published in Rome, by a clergyman 
in the confidence of Archbishop Murray, and since reprinted in 
this country in the Tablet newspaper, the deliberate judgment 
of the safe and moderate party among the Irish Romanists. 
This pamphlet professes to aim at conciliating the high church 
and impracticable party among them, the party represented 
by Archbishop Macllale, and at disarming or at least neutra- 
lizing their opposition to the new colleges established by 
Sir R. Peel, which those for whose gratification they were 
established have chosen to designate by the name of the 
“ Godless Colleges” and the “ Infidel Colleges.” Dr. Ennis, the 
author of the pamphlet referred to, has undertaken to meet the 
objections of those Romanists who pretend that government 
have secret ends in view in the establishment of these colleges, 
and design to make their children Protestants, while they pre- 
tend to educate them as Catholics. And he maintains—and in 
proof of his position, alleges what he calls incontestable facts, and 
which, we confess, we do not believe can be disputed—that the 
Whole spirit and animus of British government and legislation 


* British Magazine, September, 1848, p. 359. 
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for many years past, has been in favour, not merely of the pro- 
pagation of Popery, but of the direct and positive discourage- 
ment of Protestantism. He declares that “every session of 
each successive parliament has produced laws FAVOURABLE TO 
THE INCREASE OF CATHOLICITY AND THE DECREASE OF PRo- 
TESTANTISM. He proves that those institutions which tended 
to encourage the Protestant religion in Ireland have been either 
totally destroyed, or else altered so as to make them nurscries 
of Romanism, so that, to use his own language, “the very 
germs, the roots of” what he calls “the Protestant propa- 
ganda,” have been “ destroyed.” He enumerates the destrue- 
tion of “ the charter schools and those of the Bible:” the erection 
of Romish chapels, and the appointment of Romish chaplains 
paid by the state, in the military and naval schools: the destrue- 
tion of the ten bishoprics: the abolition of the Protestant cor- 
porations : “ the constant refusal of every government to assign 
and to allot any part whatsoever of the grant of 100,0001. for the 
education of the poor to the Protestants :”—in short, a “ catalogue” 
of facts which, however they may fall short of the insatiable 
cravings of his Roman-catholie friends, will not, we apprehend, 
be forgotten, whenever the future historians of the nineteenth 
century come to compare them, singly and collectively, with the 
sum of those anti-Protestant acts and demonstrations, on 
account of which the Whigs of 1688 compelled a misguided 
prince to abdicate the throne of England. ‘ Where is the 
government in Europe,” asks this Romish priest, as he glories 
over the grant to Maynooth—“ Where is the government in 
Europe, whether Catholic or Protestant, that can bear comparison 
with ours?” And then, haying triumphantly paraded the grant 
before the Italians, in all the multiplied magnificence of scudé, 
he returns to the enormous sum which the National system of 
Education in Ireland places at the disposal of his church. 
“The annual concession of 100,000/. sterling”—only imagine it 
in franes, or even scudi—“for the education of the poor ts 
divided principally among the bishops of Ireland of every Catholic 
diocese except one.”* And then, summing all his proofs with 
the fact, that for twenty years, “ and notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of the English majority of both Houses of Parliament,” 
the government have never yet enforced the protecting clauses 
of the Emancipation Act of 1829, he concludes with asserting, 
that “no other government” in Europe “ would dare to resist the 
prejudices of the people, and neglect its established laws,” in 
the manner the English government has now done for so many 
years, in its patronage and encouragement of the religion of 


~ 


* Referring, of course, to Archbishop MacHale, 
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Roman Catholies,—as he puts it—“in order not to disturb or 
prosecute the dissenting, or intrude in their affairs.” 

The whole system pursued in the education of the poor in 
Ireland, so clearly and ably exposed by the author of the article 
on that subject in the Magazine for last month, has been, as 
this Romish writer accepts it, on behalf of the moderate party 
of his church and hierarchy, “ favourable to the increase of Catho- 
licity,” (as he calls it,) “ and decrease of Protestantism.” ‘That 
the result will, under the blessing of Divine Providence, prove 
very different from what either the Romish party or those who 
would wish to conciliate them have anticipated, we have every 
reason to hope. Even under all the vast advantages which 
Romanism gains fro: the positive hostility of government to 
the schools of the Irish clergy, and the enormous amount of 
money and patronage the Government system places in the hands 
of the Romish bishops and priests—still it is beyond all ques- 
tion, that the schools of the clergy not only hold their ground, 
but that they are, and have been, making steady and increasing 
progress in the affection, and confidence, and respect of the 
Roman-catholic poor. ‘The shameful conduct of the priests in 
the late rebellion—which from first to last was the result of their 
contrivance and instigation, and from which they managed to 
back out only when they found that the attempt was premature 
~-has made an impression on the minds of those whom they 
have betrayed, that never will be effaced. Coming, as this 
erucl treachery has done, immediately after the heartless selfish- 
ness Which they manifested during the scarcity and famine, the 
Whole result has been a revolution in the feelings of the better 
part of the Roman-catholic population, the extent and conse- 
quences of which no one living ean caleulate. The seed has 
been sown deep ;—not by a crusade of Proselytism,—not even 
by the legitimate zeal of individual clergymen,—but by events; 
by providential occurrences, wholly beyond the range of human 
sagacity to foresee or to control ;—in fine, by the character and 
conduct of the two bodies of clergymen being placed,—by eir- 
cumstances, and actually before the parties themselves were 
aware of the fact,—in a contrast so marked and so impressive, and 
appealing with an cloquence so far beyond all the power of pane- 
gyric or invective, to the natural instinets and best feelings of the 
population, so that before either party had been conscious of the 
change, the touch of the angel's spear had restored cach to its 
proper form, and fixed the image indelibly and for ever in the 
hearts and judgments of an awakened people. We repeat it, the 
seed has been sown deep, and it has germinated, and is already 
bursting through the hard bound opposition of a neglected and 
uncultured soil, The fruit, indeed, may not presently appeal; 
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but no one, possessed of the imformation which all who have 
friends or connexions in Ireland must possess, can doubt for a 
moment what that fruit will be, though it may be nursed amid 
storms, and hardly saved from the extraordinary combination 
of malign influences and aspects which so continually threaten 
to cut it off. 

Never have these feelings been more strongly impressed on 
our minds than on the perusal of the paper to which we now 
proceed to invite the attention of all who value the religion of 
the Church of England. It is from the pen of the same gentle- 
man whose communication we inserted last month. And we 
have only to repeat, that as our correspondent is intimately 
acquainted with the state of religion and cducation throughout 
a very large part of the south of Ireland, the names of the per- 
sons and places referred to he has communicated to us in con- 
fidenee. Unhappily, Ireland is in a state to render such caution 
necessary. 

Some of the facts stated in this article will surprise many. 
Some of them, we may venture to say, will grieve and disappoint 
them, as being diflerent from what was cither anticipated or 
intended by those who so largely contributed to the pudlie col- 
lections and subscriptions of last year, Perhaps they may 
appear also, to justify the caution of those who, while they felt 
bound to treat the letter of their Sovereign and the directions of 
their diocesans with respect, and to teach others to do the same, 
yet were disposed to make, and to recommend others to make, the 
bishops and clergy of our church in Ireland the chief almoners 
of their bounty. ‘To everything which has yet come before the 
public, one may confidently appeal in justification of that plan 
of distribution, and in proof of these two facts, that the Protes- 
tant clergy have not only been as impartial and honourable in 
their management of the funds committed to them as might have 
been expected from such a body, but that their uprightness and 
kindness as the almoners of British benevolence, have given a 
degree of satisfaction to the poor, and produced an impression 
on their judgment and affections, favourable to England and to 
the religion of Englishmen, to a degree beyond what their 
warmest friends and advocates could have anticipated. 

But we shall no longer withhold the reader’s attention from 
an article of no ordinary interest. 


IN the communication which you published last month, I 
noticed some of the most remarkable phenomena connected with 
the education of the poor in Lreland. [| observed that the Roman 
Catholics have—whether parents or children—no objection to 
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scriptural education, but that it is their priests who object to 
allow them to receive it. I noticed, also, that the measures of 
government with regard to education have been directed to 
conciliate and gratify the priests in their opposition to the scrip- 
tural instruction of the poor—as it would seem, in the hope of 
being able to govern lreland and keep it quict through their 
assistance ; the tendency of the national system, to which 
government aid is exclusively given, being to discourage Pro- 
testantism and encourage Popery. And yet, as we have seen, 
the effect has been very different from what the friends and con- 
trivers of that system have anticipated—so that, notwithstanding 
the refusal of government to give any assistance whatever to 
schools of the clergy, and in the face of the difficulties created 
by the fact of the influence and patronage of government being 
entirely placed at the disposal of the Romish priesthood, and 
in aid of their hostile opposition to scriptural education, the 
schools of the Protestant clergy have not only held their ground, 
but there never was a period when so many Roman-catholic 
children attended them as at this moment. The effect of hos- 
tility, injustice, and violence, has been to make the clergy more 
respected and their schools more popular. 

This effect has been very remarkable during the last twelve 
months. And it will not be uninteresting to take a review of 
what has been occurring more immediately under my own 
notice, and to the truth and accuracy of which I can myself 
testify—being intimately acquainted with the particulars of the 
following statement, and having narrowly watched the circum- 
stances as they occurred. I give you in confidence the names 
both of persons and places. 

Before entering on details, however, it will be requisite to 
mention a few explanatory circumstances. In the first place, it 
is necessary to observe, that in many parts of Ireland the num- 
ber of children in attendance at the Church Education Society's 
schools was greatly increased during the last year. This 
increase was particularly observable amongst the Roman-ca- 
tholic children. In some districts, the masters of the schools 
in connexion with the National Board, tempted by the salaries 
which were given, by the Board of Works, to the check clerks on 
the relief roads, closed their schools, and sought employ ment in 
those situations. In the Church Education Society’s schools, 
on the contrary, the business was carried on as usual. To 
enable the poor children to attend with regularity, the most 
destitute amongst them received some little relief in the w ay of 
food. This aid was generally given to those who had attended 
most regularly previous to the distress, in order that there might 
be no inducement held out to children to attend the schools 
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from improper motives. Under these circumstances, therefore, 
the comparative state of the schools under the two systems was 
very remarkable ; the National schools being miserably attended, 
and, in many cases, closed altogether, whilst the schools of the 
Church Education Society were in the most flourishing state. 
In one county alone there was, during 1847, an increase of 
nearly 5000 scholars. This state of things continued, and has 
even increased ; for I must remark, that although, when those 
lucrative situations under the temporary relief works had ceased 
to exist, the National schoolmasters went back to their schools, 
and reopened them, still there was little or no attendance. Few 
of the poor could afford to pay for their children the sum 
demanded, and the masters, therefore, felt little satisfaction in 
returning from a lucrative and comparatively idle situation to 
the drudgery of a school, where the children were now no longer 
able to pay them as they used to do. ‘This dissatisfaction, 
moreover, was not kept close within their own breasts—they 
taught the children little, and treated them with a great deal of 
severity, and the consequence was, that many of the Roman- 
catholic children, who would otherwise have attended the 
National schools, forsook them, so that in some of them the 
attendance was reduced as low as three or four scholars. In 
this state of things the Roman-catholic hierarchy became 
more alarmed, and in every publication in their interest they 
stated, that the charitable gifts of the English nation were per- 
verted to the purposes of proselytism. They even presented a 
memorial te the Lord Lieutenant, in which they complained, in 
very strong language, of the proselytism which they represented 
was carried on by our clergy, well knowing, as they do, that the 
‘ause of that disaffection and unsettlement in their flocks, which 
have so greatly grieved them, was quite different from what they 
wished to make it appear. 

With regard to this charge of proselytising, however, it is not 
so very surprising that one should hear it from the quarter it 
comes. Living, as the Romish priests do, on the half-pence 
and pence extorted as fees from the poor and the small farmers, 
itis no wonder that, regarding every one whom they can induce 
to conform to their religion as an additional source of income, 
however trifling, they should be in the habit of associating in 
their own minds somewhat of mercenary and selfish motives 
with every attempt which is made to give religious instruction 
or information to the poor members of their flocks by persons 
of a different persuasion. But if they could be induced to con- 
sider the matter a little more calmly, they would see that the 
cases are wholly different; that the Protestant clergy have no 
temptation of a selfish nature to induce them to labour to make 
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proselytes. We derive none of our income from the poor, 

What we have is derived from a rent-charge on the property of 
the landlords —that is, in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, 
the gentry and aristocracy of our own church. Our emolu. 
ments do not depend on the number of persons who attend our 
churches, or our communion, or on the number of poor children 
in our schools. If all the poor Roman Catholics were to join 
our communion to-morrow, or send their children to our schools, 
the only effect (as far as we are concerned ) of either or of both 
events, would be, an overwhelming increase of spiritual labours, 
and a very considerable increase of expense from our own 
private resources, as, of course, the help we now give to the 
poor Roman Catholics as are neighbours, would not be diminished 
by their becoming members of the church, and joining our com- 
munion. [It is therefore with peculiarly bad taste, and a strange 
forgetfulness of the position and conduct of their own clergy, 

that the Romish prelates have, in no very measured or courteous 
terms, brought such charges against any body of respectable 
gentlemen. And in this country such charges appear to come 
with still less propriety from parties whose efforts are so noto- 
rious to entrap Protestants into their own communion by every 
artifice which can be resorted to, (such, for example, as clan- 
destine marriages with Romanists,) ina country where a Roman- 
catholic priest, from one cause or another, can go to greater 
lengths with impunity than in any other country in Europe. 

As a matter of fact, it is a charge without a shadow of founda- 
tion, that the Protestant clergy have taken advantage of the dis- 
tresses of the poor to make converts to our church. No other 
proof of its injustice need be alleged than the circumstance, that 
the Quakers have so largely, and L may say universally, con- 
fided in their impartiality and fairness as the almoners of their 
bounty, and the managers of their benevolent schemes for assist- 
ing our poor. 

‘Nor would it be true, that the clergy are in any undue or 1m- 
proper manner taking ‘advantage even of the present state of 
excited feeling among the Irish poor, to draw them over,to our 
ehureh. As a body we have felt need of the utmost eaution 
and circumspee tion. and there an indisereet and over- 
zealous man may seck to anticipate that movement towards our 
church which is in progress, and which zeal and indiscretion 
may retard, but cannot make more certain. 

But as a body the clergy have more prudence and modera- 
tion; and at all events, they have too much respect for honour- 
able and Christian conduet, and too great a contempt for what 
is mean and base, to have anything to do with what the iomish 
priests would wish the public to understand by the name of pro- 
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selytism. Unjust, however, and discreditable to those who 
made it, as such a charge was, the disposition of those in power 
was to conciliate the Roman-catholic clergy. To this wish, it 
# would seem, we must ascribe the resolution that was adopted, 
F that the balance of the funds of the British Association, includ- 
ing the last collection in the English churches under the Queen’s 
Letter, should be applied to the feeding and clothing of the 
children in the schools. When this determination was made 
known, appeals were made, entreating that the money (nearly 
100,0002.) might rather be expended in useful and reproductive 
works, by means of which the parents would be furnished 
with employment, and the children fed at the same time, and 
in such operations as would help to produce food for the ensuing 
year, either by means of the fisheries, or by the cultivation of 
some of the waste lands. All these plans, however, were 
rejected by those who had the disposal of the fund, and it was 
decided that the money should be expended in giving rations 
of food to all children attending school. No doubt the plan 
was in itself good, but it would seem to me that it cannot be 
disputed that there might have been a better devised. It has 
been boasted that the distribution of the whole of this fund was 
effeeted at an almost ineredibly small expense; but in that 
calculation were not reckoned, for example, the carmen who 
were employed to take the bread from the bakers to the schools, 
in some cases a distance of fifteen or twenty miles every day, or 
other incidental expenses. But if all the persons employed in 
making and earrying the bread had worked for nothing, the 
National schoolmaster would not work for nothing; and his 
task and his pay were, | do believe, the most extraordinary 
that can well be conceived. Let it be remembered, that the 
National schools had by this time been reduced in attendance 
to the very lowest ebb. As soon, however, as this plan of 
: feeding the school children with rations was devised, the priests 
| collected the names of all the children who could possibly 

attend. In some cases they even collected the names of the 

Roman-catholic children who were actually in attendance at the 

Church Education schools. By these means they obtained an 

enormous amount of rations. In one case well known to myself, 

in a town, the name of which I give you, where there were little 

more than a dozen children in the priest’s school before the 

British Association rations began to be distributed, there was soon 

areturn of five hundred in daily attendance. And in that very 

school, so soon as ever the distribution of rations was discon- 

tinued, on the arrival of harvest the numbers were immediately 

reduced to thirty-five. In another case, in the parish of ‘ 

where, when the’ rations began to be given out, it was known 
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that there were 615 children actually attending at the Church 
Education schools, and at the National schools not more than 
50, the priest was granted fourteen hundred rations. 

Of course, it was not to be supposed that any one master 
could instruct such enormous numbers, and accordingly the 
National schoolmasters gave up all idea of teaching the children, 
All they required was attendance at the school—that is to say, 

ersons to the amount of the numbers specified by the priests 
did at first attend. They were not all children, however ; some 
were men and women, and of those who were not actually arrived 
at the age of manhood, many were mere babes in their mothers’ 
arms. Big or little, however, many never attended aftcr the 
first day. The schoolmasters were so burdened by the crowd- 
ing together of those who did attend, that arrangements of the 
most extraordinary kind were made. In the first place, the 
chapels were opened for the purpose of schoolhouses, and in 
the case I have mentioned, in that one chapel there were in 
attendance 500 persons of all ages, under the pretence of coming 
to school. This fact came under my own knowledge. In order 
to make further accommodation, men, and even women, were 
employed, to call a certain roll of names in remote parts of the 
parishes, and to distribute the rations to those who answered to 
the names. These persons received no hire or payment, except 
what they could “crib,” as it was called, from those named in 
the roll; and either on pretence of absence or unruly conduct 
amongst the scholars, the men or women employed to call the 
roll generally contrived to carry home a large basketful of bread 
every night. These roll-callings were called “ mushroom schools.” 
The teachers were not required to teach anything, nor the 
learners to learn. The business of the school consisted merely 
in the roll being called, and the bread given out, in any house 
in the district ; generally, however, a house was selected as close 
as possible to the Church Education school, the real object of 
the priest being to prevent the attendance of the children there. 

a mushroom schools had never had any existence, in any 
shape whatever, previous to the distribution of the rations, and 
they passed out of existence so soon as the rations ceased to be 
given out. The abuses in them (and indeed in the National 
schools as well) were enormous. The government inspecting 
officer in this neighbourhood told me himself, that he went to one 
school where there were two hundred rations given, and found 
only sixteen children; that he went to search for another 
school, where there was an allowance of sixty rations given, and 
when he inquired in the place where it had been registered, he 
was told the school was removed, and after searching in vain for 
it, he was actually unable to find such a school at all. Of 
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another school which was kept by a woman, he told a friend of 
mine, that he understood the woman kept all the rations for 
herself and her family. In a school within a quarter of a mile 
from my own house, the master was able to save so much bread 
for his own use that he actually hired a man to thatch his house, 
and paid him by giving him so many loaves of the ration bread per 
day. Many of the poor children complained that they only got 
a ration once in every two or three days. Another complaint 
was, that the National schoolmasters would not give rations to 

ny child who did not pay a penny a week. ‘This last imposi- 
tion soon came to be a serious matter, and the government 
inspecting officers were obliged to make a rule, that they would 
stop all rations from any school in which money was extorted 
from the pauper children. This rule, however, was evaded to a 
scandalous extent, so that the poor children resorted to every 
expedient to procure a penny rather than lose their whole 
week’s rations. ‘The government oflicers checked many abuses, 
but unquestionably, it was very generally believed through the 
country, that they had got directions to deal favourably with the 

riests. ‘There were many circumstances which led persons to 
believe that this notion was not without foundation. In the 
parish of , at the time when the distribution of rations 
commenced, there were in the Church schools nearly 600 chil- 
dren, and there were only 450 rations granted to them; whilst 
in the priests’ schools there had been when the rations com- 
menced only 150 children, and they received 800 rations. In 
the parish of , when the clergyman was called upon to 
return the number of children for rations in his schools, he 
returned a thousand and ten, which number, whilst the rations 
were given out, were actually attending his schools, (he has eleven 
excellent schools in his parish ; 1 have visited them myself ;) how- 
ever, he was only granted 400 rations. In the priests’ schools 
in the same parish, there were only fifty, but on his making a 
large return of names, 1400 rations were granted to him. The 
Protestant clergyman in this case made many applications for 
an increase, but without effect; and at last he was forced him- 
self to supply the poor children with a great number of rations. 
in order to prevent their being induced to attend at the Roman- 
catholic schools. In the parish of the clergyman made 
application for an increase of rations for a school in which there 
were seventy-four children. Only forty rations were granted, 
and the government inspecting officer wrote to him, stating that 
he could not increase the number of rations granted to his 
school, but that at the priests’ school, close at hand, there was an 
overplus of rations, and that as food, not learning, was the thing now 
required, he thought it better for the children, who were not 
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getting bread at the Church school, to go to the priests’ school, 
This letter [saw myself. At another school, in the same parish, 
the Protestant clergy man had 145 children ; ; but he received 
only 80 rations, whilst at the priests’ “ mushroom” school in the 
immediate neighbourhood, there were 94 rations granted, 
although there were only 81 children in attendance. This fact 
also came under my own notice, and Ladvised the clergyman to 
represent it to the inspecting officer; he did so, but without 
effect. 

Having thus mentioned the cireumstances which took place 
in three separate parishes, it may be well to observe, that the 
state of things which we have seen to exist in these cases is by 
no means uncommon in Ireland in the present day. On the 
contrary, it is a state of things, the most striking features of 
which are remarkably illustrative of the general condition of the 
country. On the one hand, for instance, we have presented to 
us the willingness of the poor Roman Catholics to receive 
instruction at the hands of the Protestant clergy,—and, on the 
other, public measures are so unfortunately managed, that those 
in power convey the impression to all parties, that the spirit of 
their policy aims at checking and discouraging this disposition 
amongst the Irish people, while, at the same time, the system 
pursued by the Romish priests is to blindfold and bully both 
the people and the government, and by an incomparable crafti- 
ness, to make all parties and movements subservient to their 
own ends. The willingness of the poor people to look upon 
the Protestant clergy as true and kind friends, and the desire 
both of the parents to confide their children to their care, and 
of the children to receive instruction at these schools, has been 
for some years forcing itself upon public notice ; but it can now 
no longer admit of doubt or question. A very remarkable 
instance of this disposition on the part of the Roman Catholics 
presents itself in a parish in my own immediate neighbourhood. 
The rector, who is an archdeacon in this diocese, is a reserved, 
timid man, extremely amiable, of the kindest and mildest dis- 
position, but devoid altogether of that knight-errant spirit which 
may be supposed to be essential for the purpose of carrying the 
war into the enemies’ camp, and recruiting among the ranks of 
the Roman-eatholie children for scholars to fill his own Protes- 
tant school. What, then, is the state of education in his parish / 
Although possessing, as I have said, none of that zeal and ardour 
in making converts from the Church of Rome which has been 
looked upon as a duty by many excellent clergymen in Ireland, 
yet, by a quiet, unostentatious kindliness of disposition, he has 
won the esteem and affection of the Roman Catholies of his 
parish ; and although a dignitary of the church, an uncompro- 
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mising Protestant, nay even, what will astonish many of your 
readers, a member of the Society of Orangemen, still this is the 
state of his schools. ‘There are four Protestant schools im the 
parish, and two National schools. In the Protestant schools the 
is as follows :— 
Total number of children, forty, of whom but nineteen 
are Protestants. 
®. Total number of children, thirty, of whom but twelve 
are Protestants. 
3. Total number of children, ninety-six, of whom but nine- 
teen are Protestants. 
4. Total number of children, eighty-four, of whom but 
twelve are Protestants. 
Thus showing an attendance of 250 children at the four schools, 
of whom sixty-two only are Protestants. But this is not all. 
There are two National schools ( ( for united education) 1 the parish, 
at one of which the attendance is fifty-cight, and at the other 
fifteen; and at neither of these is there a single Protestant. ‘The 
trathis,exeept to those who are blinded by prejudice, nothing can 
be more evident than that the Roman Catholies of lreland value 
the instruction afforded by the Protestant clergyman in his 
schools. Inthe instances which I mentioned in the former part 
of this communication, the parish clergymen were men of ardent 
te mperament, earnest and anxious in the truly missionary work 
in which it is the glory of the lrish church to be engaged ; but 
here is the case of a man of different temperainent, a dignified 
clergyman, of quiet, unobtrusive, retiring disposition, and yet 
we find the feelings of the Roman Catholhes of lis parish drawn 
round him in the very strongest way ; and that, although there 


were circumstances in his case, and in his position im the church, 

which would naturally have been supposed likely to have pro- i 

dueed the opposite effect. How fortunate would this leaning | Lee 
_ towards the Protestant clergy be for such a population as the ne 
lower classes of [rish Romanists, were it not that the aid and 4 it 

influence of government seems invariably to be thrown into the a tH 

opposite scale. q 

I have ante mentioned the very extraordinary manner in 4 


which the rations of food were distributed at the Protestant and 
Roman-catholie schools in the early part of the present year. 
No one, I apprehend, who reads the faets there mentioned, can 
fail to be astonished at the very extraordinary course whic h was 
pursued throughout the whole of that proceeding. In addition 


to those facts, IT would, out of many, select one more, all the 
circumstances of which came under my own knowledge and ae 
In a small but thickly inhabited tsland near the coast of the 4 4 
Von, AXAIV.—Noremb-r, [8 18, 
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county of Cork, in which, a few years ago, the whole population 
were Roman Catholics, there was established a very thriving 
National school. ‘The patronage of the school, as usual, was 
vested in the Romish priest. ‘The master was a very excel- 
lent teacher; | heard him myself, on one occasion, pass 
an examination in mathematics, and his answering was most 
creditable. ‘This man became acquainted with the Protestant 
clergyman of the parish to which the island belongs, and hay- 
ing obtained from him a copy of the New ‘Testament, the poor 
fellow took the greatest pleasure in studying the sacred lessons 
(to him new and strange) which its pages contained, and finally 
left the communion of the Church of Rome. The Romish 
priest was not long in discovering the change which had _ taker 
place in the opinions of the schoolmaster, and having tried other 
methods in vain, he endeavoured to put a stop to the power and 
influence of the master, by making a formal complaint to the 
inspector of the National Education Board, when that fune- 
tionary paid his annual visit of inspection to the school. The 
inspector, however, although himself a Roman Catholic, declared 
to the priest, that he could not find any fault with the master on 
account of his private religious opinions, inasmuch as his school 
was In the most creditable order, and the children were carefully 
taught. ‘The priest, however, was not satisfied; and finding it 
of no use to try to influence the inspector, he hired two men, and 
with their help he forcibly ejected the poor man from this school, 
and then wrote a very unfair statement to quarters where his 
complaint was sure to be at once attended to, and so succeeded 
in getting the master’s dismissal formally sanctioned by the 
National Board of I:ducation in Dublin. Of course such an 
event could not take place amongst the inhabitants of a lonely 
island on the wildest coast of Ireland without causing a great 
deal of commotion in the little community. Many of the poor 
people had become deeply attached to the master, in conse- 
quence of the careful manner in which he instructed their 
children. Several of them had even left the Church of Rome; 
consequently, being encouraged by the rector of the parish to 
make an attempt to open a school independent of the National 
Board, he did so, and his school was attended by the majority of 
his former pupils. ‘This step, however, was not taken until the 
poor man had sought redress from the National Board; and as 
the correspondence on the subject has been published, we arte 
enabled to form a fair estimate of the manner in which these 
affairs are carried on. It will suffice to state, that this poor man 
has always been, and is still, a man of excellent character, and 
a most eflicient schoolmaster, and that the priest has never 
alleged in the parish any other reason for his dismissal, excep" 
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the fact of his having become a convert to the church. What 
the representations he may have made to the Commissioners of 
National Education, injurious to the poor man’s character may 
be, we know not; the Commissioners have thought proper to 
refuse to divulge them ; thus, whatever their intentions may be, 
abetting the priest in a disgraceful act of tyranny, and, so far as 
in them lies, preventing a poor man from vindicating his charae- 
ter, on which his subsistence depends. 

The following documents have been published, and will, if T 
mistake not, prove that the effect of the principles pursued by 
the Commissioners of Education is as much caleulated to depress 
Protestantism, and to encourage and aid the priests in their 
tyrannical proceedings, as the Roman Catholics believe it to be. 


‘*TO THE COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION, 


“The Memorial of Myies M‘Sweeney, of Hare Island, in the 
parish of Aghadown, County of Cork, showeth :— 

“ That having acted as teacher of the Hare Island National School 
since the Ist of October, 1845, and having in that capacity always 
strictly adhered to the rules of the Board, he was, on the 12th instant, 
forcibly, and with threatening language, put out of the schoolhouse 
during school hours, and in the presence of his scholars, by two men 
acting under the direction of the Rev. Robert Troy, patron of the 
school, and brought by him for that purpose from the main land. * * * 
That memorialist’s wife, in trying to protect him from being hurt by 
the two men employed by Mr. Troy for his forcible ejection, was 
herself struck by one of them, and cut; her clothes violently torn 
from her back and trampled on the ground ; and she states, that she 
subsequently heard that reverend gentleman call to his curate for a 
Whip to chastise her, which the latter, however, did not seem disposed 
to give him. That on memorialist being dragged out of the house in 
the manner aforesaid, another teacher was immediately put into his 
place by the Rev. Mr. Troy. That the Rev. David Walsh, Mr. 
Troy's curate, was present during the whole transaction, and most 
abusive in his language to memorialist,—both these rev. gentlemen hav- 
ing come direct from a house where they had been holding a Jubilee 
Station, and where, as memorialist has been informed, they had been 
inciting the persons present to use as much violence as should be 
found necessary for putting him out of the schoolhouse. Memorialist 
further begs to state, that he has never, directly or indirectly, received 
from your honourable Board any intimation of an intention to dismiss 
him, or of his conduct being disapproved of, but the reverse—the 
ispector, when last at the school, having professed himself satisfied 
with his conduct and qualifications, and having further promised to 
procure for him an augmentation of salary, and all this in Mr, Troy’s 
presence. 

“ Memorialist is not conscious of any cause for the treatment he 


has received at the hands of his rev. patron, except his having within 
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the last six months conformed to the Established Church, and having 
been since in the habit of reading the Lloly Seriptures, in his own 
house and elsewhere, with a number of the islanders, who have taken 
the same step with himself, namely, the parents of near forty of the 
children attending his school. ‘The inspector, on the occasion of his 
last visit, was fully aware of memorialist’s secession from the Chureh 
of Rome, and observed, in reply to a complaint to that effect from 
Mr. Troy, that he could not object to any teacher on the ground of 
his religious opinions, as long as such teacher conformed to the rules 
of the Board, 

“Even at the time of the commission of the aforesaid assault, 
memorialist was publicly told by Mr. Troy himself, that he had nothing 
to allege against him on the score of incompetency as a teacher—and 
nothing could be better than the character which said rev. gentleman 
had given of memorialist a very short time before he left the Church 
of Rome, at a full mecting of the Aghadown relief committee, when 
getting him appointed by the committee to the situation of assistant 
4 clerk ; which situation, however, memorialist was little more than 
‘. appointed to when he resigned it, from a conviction that while filling 
it he could not faithfully discharge the duties laid upon him by your 
honourable Board, As regards a right claimed by Mr. Troy, (at the 
time of the assault on memorialist,) of disposing of the schoolhouse 
as he thought proper, without reference to the Board, memorialist has 
also to state, that for a considerable time he has not considered said 
house the property of Mr. Troy, but rather of the proprietor of the 
island, giving the entire control over it, while used for a National 
school, to your honourable Board, It was originally hired by Mr. 
Troy from a person named Driscoll, during Driscoll’s tenure of the 
premises, of which it then formed a part, and put in repair by a sub- 
scription amongst the islanders, including that large portion of them 
whose sympathies are now with memorialist, and an expenditure of 
eight shillings from memorialist himself.  Driscoll’s tenure having 
since terminated by a surrender of the whole premises to the trustee 
of that property, memorialist was told by Samuel Townsend, Esq., 
J.P., the gentleman acting for said trustee, that he did not recognise 
| any person as possessing, in the character of tenant, an individual 
:? interest in the house, but that it should be kept there for the National 
La Board as long as they chose to use it for the purpose for which it was 
ih originally obtained. This was one reason why memorialist did not 

iy feel himself called upon to comply with what he considered an_ illegal 

aa demand on the part of Mr. Troy, feeling that, as the humble but 
faithful servant of the Board, his duty was to keep the possession of 
the house until legally put out of it, or asked to surrender his trust 
into the hands of some person authorized by your honourable Board 
to demand it from him. Yet neither then, nor upon any other occa- 
sion, did memorialist demean himself with the slightest disrespect 
towards Mr. Troy, knowing that he was bound to honour him in his 
legitimate position of patron of the school, and ¢hat, as memorialist 
has learned from the Word of God, ‘not only for wrath, but also for 
conscience’ sake.’ 
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« Memorialist has no more to add, but a hope that your lordships 
and honours will give bis case a patient and impartial consideration, 
and memorialist, as in duty bound, will pray. 

“ M*Swreney. 
“ Hare Island, Baltimore, Co. Cork, October 14, 1847.” 


“ Baltimore, County Cork, October 18th, 1847. 


« Gentlemen,—I have been requested by Mr. Myles M‘Sweeney, 
teacher of the Elare Island National School, to inquire if a memorial 
addressed by him to the Board, and forwarded a fortnight ago, has 
reached its destination. He is most anxious to know how he is to be 


dealt with in reference to the matter represented therein, and the 
. more so, as from an unwillingness to appeal to any other tribunal 
e . . . . 
i pending the decision of the Board, he has refrained from taking legal 


proceedings against the parties by whom he represents himself to have 
been forcibly put out of the schoolhouse. He has been since teaching 
in another house on the island, with an attendance of sixty-five, the 
person whom Mr. ‘Troy put into his place in the schoolhouse not 
having, as Mr. M‘Sweeney states, a third of that number. He has 
also requested of me to remind you that he has not yet received his 
salary for the last half year. 

“| have the honour to remain, gentlemeu, your most obedient and 
very humble servant, 

EDWARD SPRING, 


Curate of Tullagh, &e. &e. 
“ To the Secretaries,— National Board.” 


* Baltimore, Nov. 20th, 1847. 

“ Gentlemen,—I beg to be informed if you have received a note I 
addressed to you on the 28th ult., relative to a memorial forwarded to 
the Board on the 14th of same month, by Mr. Myles M‘Sweeney, 
teacher of the Hare Island National School. No answer has come to 
either, and L therefore cannot help apprehending that there must be 
some mistake, which it would be well to have reetified as soon as 
possible. 

‘| have the honour to remain, gentlemen, 
* Your most obedient, humble servant, 


EDWARD SPRING, 
“ To the Secretarics—National Board.” 


“ Education Office, 26th November, 1847. 

“Sir.—Inu answer to your letter of the 20th instant, (arrived this 
day,) we are to state, that your letter of the 28th ult., and also Mr, 
Myles M:‘Sweeney’s memorial of the l4th ult., have been both duly 
received ; but a variety of urgeut business has prevented us from 
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bringing them before the commissioners for their consideration, 
They will be submitted to them at their next meeting. 
“ We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
Maurice Cross, and 


James KELLY, Secretaries. 
“ Rev. E. Spring, Baltimore, County Cork.” 


“ Education Office, 24th December, 1847.” 

“ Sir, —Having laid before the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion your letter of the 23rd ult., in reference to removal of Myles 
M‘Sweeney from the Hare Island National School, we are directed to 
state for your information, that the manager of a National school has 
the right of dismissing any teacher of whom he disapproves, and with 
that right the commissioners do not interfere. 

“In this case the manager of the school, the Rev. Robert ‘Troy, has 
made a very unfavourable report of the teacher's conduct. 

“ We are directed to add, that if Mr. M‘Sweeney has any ground 
of complaint (except that of his dismissal) against the Rev. Mr. Troy, 
he has a legal remedy. 

* We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
Maurice Cross, and 
JamES KELLY, Secretaries, 
“Rev. E. Spring, Balumore, County Cork.” 


“Hare Island, December 31st, 1847. 

“ Honoured Sirs,—I am glad that the Board have at length come 
to any decision on my memorial, as communicated to me through -your 
letter of the 24th instant, addressed to the Rev. E. Spring. But | 
beg now to submit to their lordships and honours, first, that as 1 have 
been so long kept waiting for an answer which could have been 
immediately given, | hope they will consider me entitled to my 
quarter's salary, especially as | have been teaching most diligently 
ever since, with a regular attendance of from sixty to seventy, on the 
presumption that, ‘ without reference to their honours, the manager 
had not the right to eject me from the school, in the arbitrary and 
summary way in which he did; and secondly, that as in your letter to 
Mr. Spring, vou state that ‘ the manager has made to the Board a very 
unfavourable report of my conduct,’ it is due to my character to 
inform me specifically what that report is. No teacher could be more 
favourably thought of by his patron than I have been by the Rev. 
Mr. Troy, up to the time of my secession from the Church of Rome, 
as one fact referred to in my memorial fully testifies—and it now lies 
upon him to show how, either in my private conduct, or in my capacity 
of teacher, | have, since that, done a single thing to merit the treat- 
ment I have received. Before Mr. Troy had me dragged out of the 
schoolhouse in the manner sect forth in my memorial, twelve days of 
the new half year had elapsed, and up to that day he had never inti- 
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mated to me his intention, more than making, in the presence of the 
inspector, an objection, which, as my inemorial states, that gentleman 
was pleased to overrule. Besides, the withholding from me my half 
year’s salary, for near three months from the day it fell due, was (if I 
am not to be paid for that time) a very great hardship on a poor man, 
who, so far as the intentions of those under whom he served were con- 
cerned, was to be left without further means of support. Hoping that 
I shall not much longer be kept in suspense either as to the payment 
of my salary for the last three months, or the clearing of my character 
touching what you state of the very unfavourable report of my con- 
duct made by my late rev. patron, 
“T have the honour to remain, honoured Sirs, 
‘Your most obedient and humble Servant, 
My_es M‘SweeneEy. 
“ Maurice Cross and James Kelly, Esqrs., &c. &c.” 


“ Education Office, 15th Jan. 1848, 


“ Sir,—We have to acknowledge your letter of the 3tst ult., and 
in reply we are to inform you, that the amount of your salary due to 
you at the period when your dismissal by the manager was notified to 
this office, has been already transmitted to you. As a National 
teacher, you should have known the established rule of the Board, 
which gives to the manager of a National school the right of remov- 
ing the master whenever hie may think it desirable ; ond: we have fur- 
ther to state, that you are not entitled to a copy of any statement fur- 
nished to the commissioners by the manager regarding your conduct, 
as your dismissal was not in consequence of that report, nor was it the 
act of the Board, but that of-the gentleman to whom the management 
of the school has been confided. 

“We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
Maurice Cross, and 
“ James KELLY, Secretaries. 
“Mr. Myles M‘Sweeny.” 


It will be easily seen from all this, that the impression on the 
minds of all parties in treland ean be no other, than that the 
influence and favour of government are put forth to depress 
Protestantism and encourage Popery, in favour of the Romish 
priests, and against the Protestant clergy. And here, to refer 
once more to the distribution of the funds of the British Asso- 
ciation, let us inquire what was done in the case of this poor 
man, whose story we have thus seen in detail. As soon as the 
rations of food began to be distributed to the schools, the returns 
of scholars in attendance were given in to the government 
inspector. In this return, M‘Sweency, the dismissed teacher, 
was found to be teaching a thriving se hool with eighty scholars 
in actual attendance. The number of rations granted to his 
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school, however, was only sixty-four; whilst to his successor— 
the newly appointed master of the National school—whose 
school was almost deserted, twenty-five rations were granted, 
In fact, the number appearing on ‘the books of this National 
school since the rations have ceased to be distributed, is only 
fifteen. 

On the w hole, the system pursued is, truly, a most extraordi- 
nary one, The Roman-catholic hierarchy blindfold and bully 
the government, until they have succeeded in leading them to 
rule the country on a system which appears to contradict the 


: | principles of true wisdom and justice. Thus, whilst the Pro- 
0 Ue testant clergy were feeding the poor Roman C atholics on every 
ar a 7 side during the late famine, and thus drawing upon themselves 
«a i. ‘ the blessing of him that was ready to perish, and gaining the 
iit. love of all classes and de ‘nominations, the Romish priesthood, 

| perceiving the fatal loss of influence which they had already 

ne | sustained by the contrast between their own conduct and that 
ee 1 of the clergy , raised the ery of proselytism, and had even the 
hardihood, in a formal deputation of the Romish bishops. to 
Lord € lare ndon, to approach the throne with their remonstrance 


against what they chose to misrepresent as making proselytes 
by means of charity. Accordingly we find next, that it was 
decided that the funds at. the disposal of the British Associa- 
tion, instead of beg employed in works of a reproductive and 
profitable character, by which the poor parent would have been 
civilized, instructed ina better system of agriculture, and en- 
couraged in habits of industry, and, at the same time, enabled 
to support his elild and keep him at school by his own labour; 
instead of this, the funds, it would seem, were employed to 
cheek prose Jytism. And, accordingly, nothing was done for the 
; adult, population, who were thrown upon the poor’s rates for 
| support, whilst huge cartloads of bread were sent through the 
country, often a distance of fifteen or twenty miles, to. the 


| schools—bread frequently but half baked, and crumbling to 
Pi pieces in the sacks and boxes in which it was carried, affording 
at the most extraordinary facility for imposition and plunder : and 
au al this, as it soon appeared, in order that the children might be 
it drawn off from attending the Protestant schools, by giving the 


most liberal supply to the priests’ schools. In every place that 
has come under my observation, the Protestant schools were 
treated in the most unfair w av; a superabundant allowance was 
given to the priests’ schools, whilst mushroom schools, as they 


7 were called, started wp in every direction, in which instruction 
aud education were never contemplated, the sole ohjcet being 
to eather the children love ther, and to give them thei ‘ir rations, 
i many place except at the P rotestant ladl. At the same time, 
, as if this were not enough, the priests frequently resorted tu 
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brute violence of the most disgraceful character towards the 
children, when they were found to persist in attending the Pro- 
testant schools. 

To mention a circumstance which happened in my own neigh- 
bourhood, A young boy was met by the priest, who was riding 
into a town not far from my residence, and the witnesses who 
were present at the interview declared, that when the child 
refused to leave the Protestant school, the priest actually lifted 
him off the ground by the ears and i net him violently. Per- 
sons in England may, perhaps, think such conduct almost 
incredible. “But, unhappily, there is nothing in this story which 
will seem very surprising to one acquainted with Ireland. In 
the same town, the following system was pursued every Sunday 
for years. ‘The younger priest was stationed at the chapel door, 
to collect a penny from every person who entered it for the pur- 
pose of attending mass ; but as it is by no means unusual for 
numbers of persons to remain outside during the whole service, 
as they believe their duty is sufficiently discharged, if they are 
near enough to hear the bell rung at the elevation of the host, 
the elder priest stationed ianel? in the chapel yard, with a 
heavy horsewhip in his hand, with which he beat and s/ashed the 
people—men, women, and children—who wished to remain out- 
side, until by this delicate method of persuasion they were all 
forced to go within the chapel door, and so were compelled to pay 
their penny whether they chose it or not. ‘This is a fact per- 
fectly well known in this neighbourhood. Indeed, the custom 
of pursuing and carrying out the voluntary system by such 
methods as this at Christmas and other festivals, is very general; 
but in the above-mentioned town it was followed up every Sun- 
day for years, for the purpose of collecting moncy for the erec- 
tion of a new chapel, and for other religious objects. 

These things, however, are gradually opening the eyes of all 
to the mournful degradation of the Roman-catholic population, 
whilst the poor creatures themselves would thankfully unite 
themselves to the church tu thousands, if they dared. Meantime, 
it is unquestionable that the Protestant clergy are every day 
gaimng a stronger hold upon the affections and respect of their 
Roman-catholic parishioners. Their schools are evidently 
looked wpon with more regard and favour than ever. In several 
parishes, the children who were actually receiving the rations 
distributed by the British Association, were so disgusted by the 
abuses which they witnessed in the priests’ schools, and so 
struck with the order and fairness with which the distribution 
was conducted in the church schools, that they declared that 
nothing but the bread they were receiving induced them to 
attend, and they did actually bid farewell to priests’ schools, as 
soon as the distribution of the rations stopped ; so that, in many 
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districts, the strange fact is witnessed, that whilst in a large 
majority of cases, the priests’ schools were utterly deserted 
when the children ceased to receive bread, in many of the schools 
of the Church Education Society the numbers immediately 
increased, 

A vast deal more than may at first be supposed is involved in 
this fact, that the attendance at the schools of the Church Edu- 
cation Society increased, after the distribution of the rations of 
the British Association ceased. For the only ground upon 
which it is possible to account for this circumstance is, what is 
really the fact, that both the children at the priests’ schools, and 
their parents likewise, were thoroughly convinced that really 
good instruction, kind treatment, and that education of mind 
which makes so great a difference between the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics in Ireland, were in vain to be sought for in 
the priests’ schools. Nor can such a result be surprising. For 
it is unquestionable, that instead of the children receiving edu- 
cation and kind attention to their wants, those schools were 
distinguished by every kind of trickery, scheming, and fraud ; 
as a general rule, the loaves being given to the children who 
were able to pay the master most money, instead of to those 
who were most destitute. And it is a well-known fact, that, had 
not the officers of the British Association refused to allow any 
increase of rations to the Protestant schools, the great majority 
of the Roman-catholic children would have left the priests’ 
schools and attended at the others, because they would have been 
sure of honest and kind treatment there. But there are many 
other circumstances that have, during the last few years, con- 
curred to create a deep, and, I do believe, an indelible, convic- 
tion in the minds of the lower orders throughout Ireland, (what- 
ever prejudices they may still retain with regard to faith and 
doctrine,) that it is in the Protestant church they must look 
for true, upright, honest, and religious practice. Some of the 
late transactions that have come to light respecting the avari- 
cious and grasping conduct of the monastic establishments have 
made a deep impression upon the minds of the more wealthy 
Roman Catholics; but the lower orders were more likely to 
reflect, and to institute comparisons between the different creeds 
and churches, in the hour of affliction and destitution, when, the 
pangs of hunger and the cries of their little ones forced on 
their notice the cruelty and injustice which would deny the 
morsel of food to the starving man and his famishing children, 
because he was too poor to satisfy the exorbitant demands of 
the priest for fees, and would lavish it on those for whom it 
never was intended. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


REV. E, W. BARLOW ON PARISH REGISTRIES, 


Sir,—I took considerable trouble, some time ago, respecting the en- 
closed papers, for the reasons specified in the course of them. I beg 
leave to send you a copy of each at present, as I hope the matter will 
be interesting to your readers, Permit me to subjoin a few further 
particulars illustrative of these papers, and subsidiary to the purpose of 
them. Ihave since discovered much valuable matter in “ The His- 
tory of Parish Registers in England,” by « John Southernden Burn,” 
dated “1829.” Of this I avail myself here; and I beg to state that 
the miscellaneous portion of this work is very remarkable. 

In the preface | see what I had in view directly mentioned, “ in 
order that the parish registers of the country may be made more use- 
ful, in aflording information of the greatest importance to individuals, 
and in furnishing government with the basis of calculatious tending to 
promote the general good,” 

Now the four following registers are before 1538 :— 


Perlethorpe, Notts 1528 
Maidthorpe, North"® =. 1530 
Wolverton, Bucks 1536 


West Clandon, Surrey. Ditto. 


Under Cardinal Pole (1555), to ascertain “ifthe parish priest had 
a register, with the names of those who were baptized, of the sponsors, 
of the married, and the dead,” appears to have been an object: and 
in 1557, among the cardinal’s articles touching the clergy, was one— 
whether they do keep the book or register of christening, burying, and 
marriages, with the name of the godfather and godmother. 

At Barton, in 1653, Burn mentions (page 84), godfather and god- 
mother at ‘Trinity Parish, Chester. Tathers, godfathers, and god- 
mothers are mentioned from 1600 to 1624 (p. 86.) And we read of 
* susceptores” at Birchington, Kent (Lbid.) 

There were, doubtless, times of trouble and disorder, when great 
omission and neglect ensued, and so it was in the time of Charles the 
Kirst. It is to be noted, however, even with respect to 1644, (and 
Burn remarks of the time of Cromwell, that the registers “were un- 
usually well kept,” where a lay register was appointed according to 
the act of parliament) that the “ names of all children baptized, and 
of their parents, and of the time of their birth and baptizing”? was 
regarded, And so were the “names,” and the “time” of marriage ; 


aud “ the names of all persons buried,” “ and the time of their death, 
and burial.’ * 


° Sec. 24, 6 and 7 W. III. ch. 6, seems to embrace “born;” and, 1812, Sir G, 
Rose’s 52 G. II. 146, includes “ births.” 
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A Sergeant-at-Law, quoted by Bishop Kenneth, recommends, “ upon 
every christening to enter the name of the child, the day of the month, 
aud the year on which it was born, as well as baptized.” At burials, 
“the time of their death.” (See Burn, 215, 221, 223.) ** To save 
the tax,” a case is mentioned by Burn, in which a person * put no 
name down for two years.” 

On the other hand, he gives instances of registers used for “ kettle 
holders ;” and one instance of “ more than sixteen leaves,” as cut up 
by a tailor for “ measures :” others have been considered “ quite out of 
date,” and as © carried away,” or ‘torn to pieces ;” others again as 
covering the tester of a bedstead, and others as used in making lace. 
(See page 44.) Burn (page 52) tells us of two parishes in Leicester- 
shire, whose registry, lost “ more than thirty years,” was found at a 
bookseller’s, and a blacksmith’s, Notwithstanding such deviations as 
do occur in the present day, ever since the Restoration, “ a part” of 
the “duty” of the clergy seems the act of registration. 

At Great Hampden, a deficiency is noticed from 1726 to 1750, 

At Godmanston, Dorset, loss, damp, and corrosion are observed, 

At Abbotsbury, the “ vicarage house” having been “ thrice totally 
burnt,” much injury might be expected. 

At Bishop Wearmouth, in) 1653, “uncommon exactness,” 
Broughton, A.M., Curate—and at Folke, Durham, in 1538, case 
“without any chasin” is stated. The register of Staplehurst, Keut, 
same date, Burn mentions as in “ excellent” condition. ‘That of East- 
well, Kent, he notes as “a beautiful and curious book.” St. Alkmond’s, 
Derby, is said to have the register exceedingly neat, “the writing in 
places beautiful.” 

And this reminds me of the ancient register of Areley Kings, near 
Stourport, stated (Oxford Herald, Aug. 19, 1848) as “ lost many 
years,” and as “ just discovered.” From “ 1539 to 1703.” 

An inhabitant of Kye, Northamptonshire, supplied the loss of 
‘above forty years,” by buying and presenting the register. (Page 
90, Burn.) 

It can be a cause of little or no wonder that there should be inac- 
curacy in many instances, when an interval has been suffered to take 
place, and when formerly “ 100 names” were inserted “ from recol- 
lection.” 

As to the use of parchment, it has well been observed, that, ‘¢ unless 
the ink is received into the substance, it will rub off by friction ;” but 
that “the pounce, by absorbing the greasy particles, renders it very 
susceptible of damp.” 

It is not a little remarkable, that at St. Nicholas’s, Yarmouth, the 
monumental brasses should have been sent to London, to be converted into 
weights for the town. That this was the case, is one of the sundry 
observations of Burn, who also notes the practice of paring with broken 
tombstones, Indeed, it were well if they who record their respect 
would so repair, from time to time, as to prevent this. It would not, 
however, be a bad plan if there were such a thing as a public inserip- 
tion book, to register at the time of placing the stone, at least all that 
could be useful afterwards, 
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At Bexley, Kent, for some time the diseases appear to have been 
recorded—a circumstance fraught with much interest, if only by way 
of information. 

In the opinion of Mr, Justice Bayly, if the child was then very 
young, the register would be presumptive evidence that it was born in 
the parish where it was baptized,” and thus there may be clearer evi- 
dence in connexion with other proof. Yet, “ taken by itself,” accord- 
ing to the same authority, a register “is not evidence of the place of 
birth.” 

The fact of the registry of the Navy Office being taken in proof of 
the death of a sailor is remarkable. 

«With respect to indexes,” Burn (p, 219) says, “ they are of the 
greatest assistance, and save, in many instances, immense time and 
labour in making searches.” He specifies that at Maidstone, with 
a population of several thousand, there has been an index “ from 
1732.” 

It should be remembered, with regard to evidence, that what may 
not absolutely constitute may “ lead to” it; and this may serve to 
recommend many a particular that might otherwise seem of no use. 

The foregoing exhibits, I think, much as to the actual state of regis- 
tration, and as to the grounds of improvement, It is clear, from heuce, 
that it is not mere fancy, but that there have been, and are, deficiencies 
many and great. How to remedy several of them it is no easy matter 
to conceive, 

Dr. Barnaby, Archdeacon of Leicester, would recommend, “ while 
the measure is practicable,” that copies should be made. And here it 
is notable, that of Sarah Stowkes, it is recorded that she, in “ 1599, 
did coppie” the register of Peterboro’. Upon many occasions, parch- 
ments and papers could be collected and cleaned ; and this, either for 
transcription or preservation, would be desirable. Hxact copies might, 
perhaps even now, be compared with the originals, under high authority, 
and be sealed or stamped, in some such a manner as there are “ attested 
copies” elsewhere, ‘There are, no doubt, various ways of recovering 
old manuscripts, but, of course, the properties of the ink used being 
known would materially assist the process, 

I will not intrude, sir, further upon your time and space, but I think 
you will admit, that if there are, in other parishes not mentioned by 
Mr. Burn, matters of consideration only similar to such as he has 
adduced,—the inaccuracy and incompleteness must, indeed, be great 
in different parts. 

We cannot expect to be able to render that precise which never was 
so in the original; but this we can do, we can recover and prevent 
bad from becoming worse in our day. We can rescue from oblivion 
many a fading record, and exemplify the advantage of this to posterity. 
In 1814, T believe, respecting certain royal charters, &c., there was 
considered a “ necessity of providing for the better arrangement, pre- 
servation, and more convenient use’ of them. And also that it was 
noted, that they were “ exposed fo erasure, alteration, &c.” It appears 
that it was not until “ about the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury that the series of registers of the Great Seal began to be tolerably 
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complete.” Here we see how carefully such things can be regarded - 
and were there a return made of the present state of the registry of 
the Church of England, and an attention corresponding thereto, we 
trust the most happy results might succeed to individuals, to families, 
to the country at large. 
I am, sir, yours truly, 
THe AUTHOR OF THE ACCOMPANYING Papers, 


[The following are the documents referred to in the signature 
of the foregoing letter. Want of space compels us to omit the 
extracts from letters which Mr. Barlow has received in acknow- 
ledgment of the receipt of his communications on this interesting 
and deeply important subject. With regard to the possibility 
of effecting improvements by legislative enactments, we are 
unwilling to express an opinion. But certain it is, beyond all 
controversy, that a series of well kept parish registries must he 
of inestimable value both to private persons and to the public 
at large: that the custody of them is a very sacred charge, and 
one that involves serious responsibility, and affects the interests 
of society to an incalculable extent: and consequently, that to 
allow the making out of the entries, or the care of the books, to 
remain in the hands of parish clerks or beadles, is exceedingly im- 
proper, and most cruel and unjust to those whose happiness and 
prosperity are so deeply involved in their correctness and preser- 
vation. It is to be feared that great indeed has been the misery 
entailed on too many families and individuals by illiterate per- 
sons being suffered to meddle iv any way with such docunents. 
An instance or two of the blunders which such persons have 
been known to commit, may give the reader a clearer idea than 
any general statements of carelessness and incompetency. The 
two following entries have been inserted into the registry of the 
parish with which the writer is connected. They are im the 
handwriting of one of his predecessors. For obvious reasons, 
names and dates are omitted in transcribing them. 

The first memorandum is as follows :— 


“ The opposite entry of the baptism of Thomas, son of ‘Thomas 
and Sarah , appears to be a gross mistake of the person 
who then kept the register ; as the parents of the child solemnly 
declare that it is a girl, and that the names given in at its bap- 
tism were Ann Elizabeth; which is attested also by the nurse, 
who held out the child to the minister. I write this note, and 
annex it here to the register, in the presence of those parents 
and that nurse. Witness my hand this 16th day of October, 
17—, —, Rector.” 


The signatures of the parents, the nurse, and two witnesses 
are annexed. 
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The second memorandum is as follows: 


“The opposite entry of the baptism of James , son of 
James and Sarah , appears to be a gross mistake of the 
person who then kept the register, as the parents of the child 
solemnly declare that it is a girl, and that the names given at 
its baptism were Sarah Jane; which is attested also by the 
nurse, Who held out the child to the minister: I write this 
note and annex it here to the register in the presence of those 
parents and that nurse: The surname is also wrong, and ought 
to be ¢ . Witness my hand this 16th day of September, 
17—, , Rector.” 

This certificate is also countersigned by the child’s father, 
mother, and grandfather, the nurse, and two witnesses. 

If anything can render these instances of carelessness more 
extraordinary, it is the fact, that these shameful mistakes occur 
in two immediately consecutive entries. Fortunately in these 
eases the mistakes were detected, and the parties were forth- 
coming who were able to correct them.—ED.] 


THE REGISTRY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND; 
OBSERVATIONS AND STATEMENTS THEREUPON. 
By the Rev. E. W. Bartow, M.A.,, Priest of the said Church. 


Some years ago the substance of the following paper occurred to 
me, aud afterwards I made inquiry, but did not find any suitable way 
in which to proceed.* ‘This matter, however, with one or two others 
of rather a different description, but to me, of their kind, interesting, 
was borne in mind; so that 1 might consider, and forward, both it and 
them, according as I could advantageously do so. 

Not very long ago I wrote to the Lord Bishop of Llandaff, whom I 
have ever found very kind in his communications, and was much 
gratified to find that he approved of my design. Upon the advice of 
a friend, a layman, | drew up an address to the several deans and 
chapters, and submitted it to his Lordship. I was not myself quite 
sure that this was the right quarter in which to represent the case ; the 
bishop recommended parliamentary aid, and so I wrote to several 
members of parliament, as well as to several of the bishops, upon the 
points, 

My further object here will be, to give a copy of the letter that I 


sent to the bishops; a similar one to which I forwarded to the members 
of parliament to whom I wrote, 


“Cleveland Villa, Bathwick, Bath, January 1848. 


“My Lord,—Forasmuch as you have before you, many times, 
matters connected with the Church of England, may I submit the 


* I was referred at an early period to an office by a person of exalted station; but 

do not remember having communicated with it. I know I was afraid that this 
would not answer my purpose. I ventured to make some inquiry in another high 
direction; but do not recollect having had any answer. 
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following to your notice? Tam happy to say that what Iam going 
to advert to has been received with much courtesy and consideration 
in a high quarter,* and IT can hardly doubt that there are others who 
would be disposed to value my motives, and give their candid atten- 
tion to what I venture to say—as to the registry of the church, | 
think L may say that it has long been, and is still, deficient, and. that 
it would be conducive to the welfare of the community if it were 
otherwise. 

«“ You are well aware of the ciril accommodation, affording much 
for statistical and other purposes. Were the ecclesiastical one more 
full and precise, might it not be advantageous in many points of view ? 
Might we not have a church record of date of birth ? and would it not 
be convenient to have a provision for recording private baptism ? 
that it might be clear who had, and who had not, “been received into 
the church. ‘There is no special provision, I believe, for cases of adult 
baptism. t Would it not be appropriate to have written testimony of 
sponsors,? or their substitutes as such, like as the duplicate entry Jas, 
from witnesses, at marriages? and might not this check much disrespec 
and be, perhaps, a hindrance to parish clerks being sponsors to so 
many? If confirmation were recorded, it might be of use. And 
would not an index, alphabetical or otherwise, be serviceable 2, Would 
it not be well to have specified the date of death? 

«“ Were there a registration ink for the ecclesiastical as well as the 
civil record, there would, probably, be greater durability, and this 
would be the case throughout the kingdom. 

“1 have purposely been as brief as I could, and now, wishing you 
health and happiness, have the honour to be, with much respect, your 
very obedient humble servant, 

W. Bartow,” 


Several of the persons addressed made no reply; others merely 
acknowledged the receipt. 

Next. ‘The synoptical view, which IT have forwarded in one direc- 
tion, serves, I think, to show—1. That there is room for improvement. 
2. The nature of what has been proposed. Some have objected to 
the number, as well as the character, of the details; but, if only those 
that were most generally acknowledged in parliament to be available 
were adopted, there would be the less occasion for objection on either 
of these two grounds. 


* I believe there were others besides the good Bishop of Llandaff, at the time; 
oe” there were several (as will be seen) who had some approval of my 

"t This was not introduced in all the letters; and here I may observe that my 
first letter to the Bishop of Llandaff was more ‘full than subsequent ones. Being 
desirous of noticing the capabilities of the case, I have entered more to the Synop- 
sis than the letters. 

t Vide next note to Synopsis. 
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SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 


BAPTISMS, 


PRESENT S8TATF. 


‘Child’s and Parents’ 
=. | Names. 


uality, Trad 
of Baptis 


or Abode. Officiating Clergyman. 


PROPOSED STATE, 


Child's | 


Sponsor's 
Date of Date of Baptism.| and | | own, or | Officiating 
Recep- | 3 Iparents’ rade, or Sul 
Birth. tion. | — Profession. | Swbstitate’s | Clerzyman. 
Private. | Public. "| 


| Signature.* 


I have pointed out that the insertion of name, quality, and residence 
would be useful as to sponsors, | 

I have myself, with a rector’s consent, noted date of birth, as accu- 
rately as I could, in the margin ; and have put P. By for private bap- 
tism, and R, underneath, when received, 


* The following from Bingham, (book xi. close of chapter 8,) appears to me to 
have some interest: —“ There is one thing indeed ordered by that Council (Trent) 
which was anciently of good use, though not for the purpose for which they ap- 
pointed it. That is, that not only the names of the baptized, but also the names of 
the sponsors, should be registered in the books of the church. ‘The Council «f 
Trent orders it. only that men might know what persons were forbidden (o marry 
by this spiritual relation. But, anciently, it had a much better use, that the church 
might know who were sponsors,” (the very object I had in view, even befure I ob- 
served the passage in Bingham,) “and that they might be put in mind of their duty, 
by being entered upon record, which was a standing memorial of their obligations. 
This custom we find mentioned in the author under the name of Dionysius, where 
he describes the ceremony of admitting Catechumens, together with their sponsors. 
e bishop first explains to the Catechumen the laws, and rules, of a Divine lie, 
and conversation, and then asks him whether he purposes so to live; which, when 
he has promised, he lays his hand upon his head, and orders the priest to register, 
h the man, and his sponsors, Afterwards he speaks of recitins their names out 
. — registers, when men were presented by their sponsors immediately to be 
ptized.” 


XXXIV.— November, 1848. 2a 
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BURIALS. 


PRESENT 8TATE. 


Officiating 
Clergyman. 


PROPOSED STATE. 


Communicant. 
Name. | Age. | Abode. : et 
| Confird. Con.) 


Cross cut books, such as those used for marriage entries, would give 
ample room, and correspond well with them. 

In one form of my communications, I think I mentioned that the 
notification of burials by warrant might be desirable; as also that of 


a ae Dissenters availing themselves of the Established Church. Ove or 
past TWO LETTERS, OR A SINGLE WORD, would suffice for most, if not all, the 
fet extra particulars, 
INDEX. 
— 
4 Name. Page. 
This would serve to show the entry readily. 
| 1 1 ta J Connected with the subject, what Godolphin says, p. 145, is rather 
ii . tee A remarkable :—“ Note by Coke, Chief Justice. That the keeping of 4 
| 1) Ue church book for the age of those that should be born and christened, 
r + Wey in the parish, began in the 30th year of Henry VIII. by the instigation 
q of the Lord Cromwell.,”’ 


— 4 4 
EO 
i Date. Name. Age. Abode. 
4 3 4 
| 
— 
4% Sree. & 
4 
Date of Date of 
Death. | Burial. 


ject is deserving of consideration, on the two accounts of—the state of 
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A BRIEF SUPPLEMENT TO THE REGISTRY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND; 
OBSERVATIONS AND STATEMENTS THEREUPON, 


It has clearly been admitted, on very high authority, that the sub- 


the registry, and, I think, the capability of improvement. Difficulties 
there must be expected to exist upon this, as upon all such occasions, 
Some will, of course, deem it of little consequence whether there is an 
entire, exact, consistent record, or not. Many are the reasons that 
may be supposed to have weight with those who, either comparatively 
or absolutely, disapprove of much comment or alteration. But never 
should we forget the circumstances that might arise to render it requi- 
site that church records should be able to prove at least as much for 
church purposes as civil Ones; inconveniences may become evident 
that we now little imagine, whilst we are satisfied with the entry of a 
few certain facts. Sorry should I be to add one onus of unnecessary 
particulars, calculated rather to embarrass than benefit the state of 
things, and causing brother clergymen trouble of an unreasonable 
kind ;—still, I ask any candid, any deliberate, any truly considerate 
person, whether it is superfluous to have matters of continual, per- 
sonal, relative interest marked, and kept in view by authorized official 
statement? It is not that the church would require to register the birth, 
for instance, as the civil record now does. Nevertheless, the regis- 
tration of the date legalized would serve several useful purposes ; among 
them it would thence appear what was the period from which parental 
responsibilities began,* and to what extent neglect of baptism exists.+ 
The record commencing from so early a time would show the care of 
the church; and thus exhibit the record of the natural and new birth, 
agreeably to the case.and time designated, 

As to the ecclesiastical law, it is worthy of consideration that Rogers 
observes, that by 6 and 7 Wm, IIL, c. 6, s. 24, “ persons in Holy 
Orders are directed within their respective parishes, and places, to keep 
a register, in writing, of every person married, christened, or born” 
(the italic here is in Rogers) “ therein, or buried in the common bury- 
ing places where parishioners are buried, and all parties concerned 
shall have free access at seasonable times without fee.” He notices 
the law “consolidated and amended’ by 5 Geo. Ll. c. 116; 
“repealed” as to marriages, by 6 and 7 Wm. 1V.c. 86; and adds, 
“ for births and deaths the law is not altered.” It is somewhat remark- 
able that a clerical certificate is required upon addition of baptismal 
name “ declared to have been born’”’ at such a place, in such a county, 


* And what was the period when they ought to have been seeking some of the 
best sponsors they could, instead of having recourse to parish clerks, one of whom 
has lately told me, that he at length got rid of the application, by requesting the clergy- 
man to decline his consent, and making this known. ‘There are several, it is to be 
feared, among the poor, who, by requesting private baptism, would willingly not 
bring the child to church, and so have no sponsors. The expense of entertaining 
them is, perhaps, regarded as the difficulty of some. 

| During the time of a disease, such as small pox, many, in their fear for their 
children, will gladly desire their baptism. 
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on such a day. He further notes “ The 52 Geo, IT. chap. 146, s. 1, 
enacts that registers of public and private baptisms, &c., shall be kept 
by the rector, &.” Here we see that private baptism has been 
ordered thus to be recorded. 

Now, as to the want of adequate registration ;—were it desirable, for 
any sufficient reason, to know whether the number of aged persons 
never confirmed were on the increase, or whether adult baptism* were 
so, what proof have we, from the parish books, of this and other par- 
ticulars ? 

On the Continent, it appears, from Dr. Biber’s valuable little manual, 
that there is defect of registration; and he recommends, as “ highly 
important,” that “a distinct English register should be kept, and duly 
authorized.’ Some,” he says, “keep a register for their own satis- 
faction,” &c.; “others,” he says, “do not like the trouble, and either 
have no record whatever of the offices they perform, or content them- 
selves with giving to the parties at the time a certificate of the transac. 
tion.” Our present situation is not of a similar nature, for the circum- 
stances are very different. The care of the church and her full interest, 
however, would appear to advantage were there greater completeness 
of detail; nor would there be near so much trouble as with the double 
Hi marriage entries. ‘The same candid readiness that admits the defect 
iw must have considerable effect towards a remedy, if suffered to proceed 


in that direction, Ifthe particulars that we now possess are valuable 
as proofs, and serve to show the manner in which the Church of Eng- 
| land provides for a regular and precise registry, PROPORTIONALLY 
i: GREATER would seem the value by every item of identification, and 
bal specific exhibition of matters interesting to the ecclesiastic and the 
+ statesman, besides those immediately concerned. 

i; “Tt hath been the wisdom of the Church of England,” says the 
+ preface to the Prayer Book, “ever since the first compiling of her 
i public Liturgy, to keep the mean between the two extremes, of too 


phil much stiffness in refusing, and of too much easiness in admitting any 
esti variation from it.’’ Applying the principle of this to the registry, we 
7 ei] should probably have some alteration—we trust for the better. 
E. W. B. 
th I beg to apologize to several persons who have kindly favoured me 
ii? with their views upon my application to them, and I beg to assure 


them that it is xo¢ from slighting their opinion that I still retain a wish 
for the success of my propositions, as formerly expressed, and that no 


* Suppose the inquiry, How many adult baptisms in twelve large parishes, and the 
return from six to eight in each for the average of ten years. We may obviously 
infer—an increase of administration of holy baptism; an increase in the numbers 
of the church ; anda probable increase of candidates for confirmation, and so of 
partakers of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, that Holy Communion. Suppose 
the average of private baptisms for ten years to be fifty in a moderate parish, and 
forty-five for the last ten. Here there mey ave been disregard of one of the “ two 
only” sacraments altogether ; or there may have been an improvement—less excuses 
made, and less admitted, since there may have been an increase of public baptism. 
There may have been less illness and less danger ; and this might be compared with 
the registry of deaths. 
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offence is meant, and so, L hope, none will be taken, at any positive 
declaration as to the object in view.—K eb, 27th, 1848, 

‘To those who would complain of the trouble of my project, I beg 
to submit that a column would have occasionally to be left blank, 
e. g. that of private baptism in the case of an adult, 

With the hope that the copies of this and the preceding paper may 
be of some service to others, besides those to whom I have sent them, 
I here conclude with prayer for a blessing upon that church that I 
trust shall be the brighter for her every trouble ; whenever she is tried 
in any way, may she “ come forth in gold,”’ 

P.S.—I have just received a copy of the formula of the registry in 
Ireland, from which 1 perceive that the word “ born’ is inserted ; 
thus— 


When Bagtined._ 


Born, 


TERTULLIAN ON THE MILLENNIUM. 


Rev. Sir,—I now proceed to add to the extracts which L have sent 
from St. Justin and St. Irenaeus, some from the writings of Tertullian, 
an authority of acknowledged eminence, and whose testimony con- 


cerning the primitive doctrine in respect to the Millennium is no less 


decisive than that of the celebrated saints, whose evidence has already 
been brought before your readers. 

Tertullian: Adv: Marcion: L, III. § 24. (lad: Semler.) Con- 
cerning the restoration of Judea, which the Jews themselves also 
hope for in such a manner as it is described, being led so to do by the 
names of places and regions, how the allegorical interpretation would 
be spiritually suitable to Christ, and to the church, and to its consti- 
tution and benefits, it is both a long process to trace out, and it is 
methodically treated in another work which we inscribe ‘ concerning 
the hope of the faithful ;’ and for the present it is foreign to our pur- 
pose, even on this account, because the question is not concerning an 
earthly but a heavenly promise. or we also confess that a kingdom 
on earth is promised to us; but before the heavenly one—namely, in 
another state, as being after the resurrection for a thousand years ina 
city of divine workmanship, Jerusalem brought down from heaven ; 
Which also the Apostle calls ‘our mother from above,’ and, declaring 
Our wodirevpa, that is, our citizenship to be in heaven, be accordingly 
assigns it to some heavenly city. ‘This [city] both Ezekiel knew and 
the apostle John saw; and the word of new propheey which exists 
with our faith bears witness [to it], so that it has even foretold that 
the likeness of the city will be beheld as a sign before the actual 
coming of it, In short, this was actually acconiplished in the eastern 
expedition. For itis certain, even on the testimony of the Gentiles also, 
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that in Judwa for forty days, at the morning periods, a city was seen 
suspended from heaven, with all the array of walls, vanishing on the 
advance of the day, and at other times, when near at hand, not 
appearing at all. This, we say, is provided by God for the reception 
of the saints at the resurrection, and for the refreshing of them with the 
abundance of all good things—namely, spiritual things, as a recom. 
nee for those things which in this world we have either despised or 
se For, indeed, it is both equitable and worthy of God that His 
servants should also rejoice there, where they have likewise been 
afflicted for His name’s sake, ‘This is the nature of the kingdom of 
heaven: after the thousand years whereof, within which period is 
comprehended the resurrection of the saints, rising again sooner or 
later according to their deserts, then the destruction of the world and 
the conflagration of the judgment being accomplished, changed in an 
instant into the substance of angels—namely, by that clothing-upon of 
incorruption, we shall be translated into the celestial kingdom. 

In his treatise, ‘‘ Adversus Hermogenem,” § xi., he alludes to the 
time * when ‘ the devil shall go away into the fire which God has pre- 
pared for him and his angels,’ having been previously banished 
[i. e., at the beginning of the Millennium, Rev. xx. 3] to the pit of 
the abyss, when ‘the manifestation of the sons of God shall have 
delivered creation from evil, inasmuch as it is now subject to vanity,’ 
when innocence and the perfection of creation being restored, the 
cattle shall* live together with wild beasts, and children shall play 
with serpents, when ‘the Father shall have put all enemies under the 
feet of His Son.’” Here it is evident that Tertullian, as St. Ireneus, 
understood Isaiah xi. 6—8, and Ixv. 25, as also Rom. viii. 19—21, in 
a literal sense, 

In his book “ Adv: Judeos,”” we have the following passage: 
“ And truly He is that stone in Daniel, cut out of the mountain, 
which shall smite and break in pieces the image of worldly kingdoms. 
Concerning whose second advent also Daniel has said: ¢ And behold 
one like the Son of Man, coming with the clouds of heaven, came 
even to the Ancient of days, and was present in His sight. And they 
who stood by brought Him near, and there was given to Him kingly 
power and all nations of the earth, according to their race, and all 
glory shall serve Him: and His power is everlasting, which shall not 
be taken away, and His kingdom one which shall not be destroyed.’ 
‘Then, indeed, He will have an honourable appearance and a beauty 
that shall not fade, above the sons of men, for He is fair in beauty 
beyond the sons of men. ¢ Grace,’ says he, ‘is poured upon Thy lips, 
therefore God hath blessed Thee for ever. Gird Thy sword upon 
Thy thigh, O mighty One, with Thy splendour and beauty :’ since 
also the Father, after that He ‘made him a little lower than the 
angels, crowned Him with glory and honour and put all things under 
His feet.’ And then ‘they shall recognise Him whom they pierced: 
and they shall beat their breasts tribe by tribe’—namely, because they 


* I have adopted the different readings or emendations mentioned in Semler’s 
notes, when the sense seemed to render such a course necessary. 
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did not formerly acknowledge Him when He was in the humility of 
His human state.” Here we see that Tertullian, in the same manner 
as St. Justin and St. Irenzeus, interprets Daniel vii. and Zechariah xii. 
as relating to our Lord's second advent—i., e., he connects that great 
event with the commencement of Christ’s reign upon earth, the uni- 
versal conversion of the nations of the world, and with the final resto- 
ration of Israel. 

Apolog: adv: gentes. § 48. ‘The same mind, which from diver- 
sity of parts hath framed one whole, so that all things consist of rival 
substances in unity ..... hath made time also to consist of two 
states so determinate and distinct, that the first part of it, measured 
from the beginning of all things, in which we now live, runneth out to 
its end in this mortal life; but the next, which we wait for, is con- 
tinued to a never-ending eternity. When, therefore, the end, and* 
that middle space of time which lieth open between, shall have come, so 
that the visible face of the universe itself is removed, which is equally 
temporal and hath been spread like a curtain before that eternal 
dispensation, then shall the whole human race be restored, to deter- 
mine the account of their good or evil deservings in this world, and 
then to pay the debt through the boundless series of everlasting ages.” 

De spectaculis, § 80. “ But what sort of show is that near at hand? 
The coming of the Lord, now confessed, now glorious, now trium- 
phant. What is that joy of the angels? what the glory of the rising 
saints? what* the kingdom of the righteous which followeth ? what the 
city of the New Jerusalem? And yet there remain other shows: that 
last and eternal day of judgment, the unlooked for, the scorned of the 


nations, when all the ancient things of the world and all that are rising 


into life, shall be consumed in one firer” Here it will be observed 
that the coming of Christ and the resurrection of the saints are spoken 
of as introductory to the Millennium; and the general judgment is 
described as consequent upon this, according to Rey. xix. and xx., 
taken in their literal signification. 

De oratione, § 5. In his explanation of the clause ‘ Thy kingdom 
come” in the Lord’s prayer, he clearly interprets it in reference to the 
millennial kingdom. ‘* Wherefore, if the present coming of the Lord’s 
kingdom pertain to the will of God, and to our earnest expectation, how 
pray some for a sort of prolonging of the world, when the kingdom of 
God, which we pray may come, looketh to the consummation of the 
world? We desire to reign the sooner and not to serve the longer. 
Even were it not prescribed in the prayer about praying for the 
coming of the kingdom, we should of our own accord put forth His 
word, pressing forward towards the apprehending of our hope. The 
souls of the martyrs cry unto the Lord reproachfully [Semler’s text 
has instead, in visu, ‘in the vision,’| under the altar, How long, O 
Lord, dost Thou not avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth ? 
For doubtless the avenging of these is regulated by the end of the 


world. Yea, with all speed, O Lord, Thy kingdom come ! the prayer 


— 


_* “Probably the Millennium.”—Note in Mr. Dodgson’s translation. There is a 
similar note on the words printed in italics in the following extract, 
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of the Christians, the confusion of the heathen, the joy of the angels, 
for which we strive, yea rather fur which we pray.” 

In the three preceding extracts | have given the excellent transla- 
tion of the Rev, C, Dodgson, published in “the Library of the 
Fathers.” 

In the book De Anima, § 35, in the words “ .. . and he cast thee 
into the infernal prison, from whence thou canst not be dismissed, 
except in the case of some minor offence being requited by a delay of 
resurrection,’ .. . he again repeats the idea, apparently peculiar to 
himself, which is expressed in the first of the extracts here given. 

In the latter part of the same section the following passage occurs in 
reference to the coming of Elijah: “ But Elias is about to come, not 
as having departed from this life, but as having been translated: nor 
is he to be restored to the body, from which he was not taken away ; 
but to be returned to the world from which he was translated: not by 
way of recovering life, but for the purpose of completing his prophe- 
sying: the very same individual, both in his own name and in his own 

rson,” 

The following words in § 37 of the same treatise seem to intimate 
that he agreed in the primitive belief that the Millennium would take 
place in the seventh millenary from the creation. * Concessuim est 
properare nativitati, et tamen idonee occurrere in hebdomademo, in 
auspicia resurrectionis et requietis et regni: ideo ogdoas nos non creat. 
‘Tune enim nuptiz non erant.” 

It is evident that he interpreted the words in Rev. xx., concerning 
the first resurrection, in w literal sense, from a passage which occurs in 
his treatise, “ De monogamia.’’? Speaking of a wife whose husband 
has died, he says—“ Truly she also prays for his soul and entreats 
refreshment moreover for him in the intermediate period, and a share 
in the first resurrection, and makes oblations on the anniversaries of his 
departure,” 

De resurrectione carnis, § 22. “Who hath beheld [as yet] Jesus 
descending from heaven in like manner as the Apostles saw Him 
ascending, according to the assurance of the angels? Up to the pre- 
sent day tribe by tribe e., of Israel, Zech, xii, | have not beaten their 
breas‘s, recognising Him whom they pierced. No one as yet has met 
with Elias; no one hitherto has fled from Antichrist; no oue bas 
hitherto lamented the destruction of Babylon.” Here the second 
advent is described as connected with the repentance and restoration of 
Israel, the personal coming of Elijah, and the persecutions of Auti- 
christ. 

Ibid: § 25, « Mvreover in the Apocalypse the order of the times 
is laid down, which also the souls of the martyrs, under the altar, 
calling for vengeance and judgment, learned to wait for : [namely } that 
first the world also from the vials of the angels should drink up its 
plagues ; and that harlot city should mect with a deserved destruction 
from the ten kings, and the beast, Antichrist, with his false prophet, 
should bring coutlict upon the church: and thus, the devil in the 
meanwhile being banished into the bottomless pit, the peculiar privi- 
lege of the first resurvection should be set in order on the thrones ; aud 
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after this, the conflagration taking place, the judgment of the universal 
resurrection should be decided from the books.” ley 
Ibid: § 26. Quoting the first words of the 97th psalm, “ The Lord 
hath become king: the earth hath rejoiced :"’ he adds, “ that is the flesh 
: of the saints, to which pertains the enjoyment of the kingdom of God 2” 
evidently signifying that, after the resurrection, the saints will enjoy 
the blessings of the kingdom of Christ upon this earth renewed. This 
js stated still more distinctly in the following words of the same sec- 
tion—* Thus also in Isaiah [it is written, Is. i, 19] * Ye shall eat the 
good of the land ;’ the good things of the flesh must be understood, 
; which await it when renewed and made like unto the angels in the 
: kingdom of God: and which follow upon those things which neither 
eye hath seen nor ear heard, nor have entered into the heart of man. 
Otherwise it were sufficiently inconsistent that God should invite to 
obedience by the fruits of the field and the food of the present life, 
which he imparts even to the irreligious and to blasphemers, accordin 
to the terms once ratified to man, ‘sending rain upon the good and the 
evil, and causing His sun to rise upon the just and upon the unjust.’ 
Happy forsooth would faith be, if it should be destined to gain those 
things which the enemies of God and of Christ not only use but even 
abuse, cultivating creation itself against its creator.” 

As the fact that Tertullian fell into the Montanist heresy has been 
occasionally alleged, in order to disparage so important a testimony to 
the primitive doctrine concerning the Millennium, it may be desirable 
to add to the above extracts the very satisfactory and conclusive 
replies which have been given to this objection by Mr, Greswell, and 
especially by the author of Eravin. 

Mr. Greswell observes :* “ Montanus’ belief in the futurity of a 
milleonium had nothing to do with his peculiar tenets in other 
respects: the belief in this doctrine was no part of Montanism as such ; 
it was professed by numbers of Christians before the time of Mon- 
tanus, and by numbers of Christians after it, any of whom would have 
been the foremost to condemn the dogmas of his sect in particular ; in 
short, Montanus and his followers were believers in the Millennium, 
because it was the current expectation of their times—not because 
such a belief was necessary to their peculiar opinions, but because, in 
everything which did not exclusively concern their own sect, or the 
principles of their proper creed, they agreed with the body of the 
church, and were as orthodox as the rest.” . 

The author of Kruvin, in reference to the first extract given in this 
letter, remarks as follows (p. 197): “lt appears to me, that in this 
passage Tertullian is so far from maintaining that doctrine ‘on the 
authority of the new prophecy,’ that he makes no reference whatever 
to Montanus, until he has stated the doctrine on the authority of St, 
Paul, Ezekiel, and St. John; and when he does refer to Montanus, 
it is not to maintain the notion, ‘that the heavenly Jerusalem would 
descend on earth, and that the saints would reign there for a thousand 
years;’ but simply for an opinion, connected indeed with the subject, 
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* Exposition of the Parables, vol. i. p. 307. 
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but so far from being a part of Chiliasm .... that I believe there 
is no evidence of its being maintained by anybody before or after the 
time of Montanus and his immediate disciples. This opinion was, 
that there would be a manilestation of some image or likeness of 
the New Jerusalem before its actual descent. This, and this only, as 
it appears to me, ‘Tertullian maintained on the authority of the new 
prophecy, 

* The reader will not understand me as denying that Montanus was 
a Millenarian; on the contrary, there is the fullest evidence that he 
was one: yet I do not find that Chiliasm was charged upon him as a 
part of his heresy. ‘The account given by Epiphanius,’ says the 
Bishop [of Lincoln], ‘of the Montanists is, that they received both 
the Old and New ‘lestaments, believed in the resurrection of the 
dead, and maintained the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity. Their 
error consisted in supposing that Montanus, Maximilla, and Priscilla 
were divinely inspired ; and maintaining that the recognition of the 
Charismata, or spiritual gifts, announced by Montanus, was of abso- 
lute necessity.’ 

“Whether in propounding his errors Montanus was an impostor or 
an enthusiast, it may be difhcult now to say; and perhaps it is not 
easy to get a fair account of him or his followers, as (except from Ter- 
tullian) we can only learn from those who considered him a heretic, 
None of these, however, I believe, charge him with deviating from 
orthodoxy on the fundamental, or, indeed, on any that can be called 
the peculiar, doctrines of Christianity. We have seen, by the testi- 
mony of Justin, that Chiliasm was the generally received opinion; 
and if, as Mosheim has said, ¢ with regard to the leading and generally 
received notions of the Christians on the subject of religion, Montanus 
attempted no innovation of any moment,’* we may well suppose that 
his Chiliasm did not in the main differ from that of his predecessors. 
Yet there was one peculiarity in his doctrine which it may be worth 
while to notice. Epiphanius and Eusebius both tell us that he and 
his followers had a remarkable respect for a desolate spot in Phrygia 
called Pepuza; and it seems he called the little towns Pepuza and 
Tymion, JERUSALEM, under an idea that the New Jerusalem was 
already there—that he wished to collect there all the nations of the 
earth, and that he maintained a regular body of preachers, to whom 
he assigned salaries, which he paid out of the contributions raised from 
his followers under the name of oblations, This is the first idea that 
1 can find of anything like what bas been popularly called a spiritucl 
millennium ; that is, a millennium without the presence of Christ, and 
a New Jerusalem consisting of saints in the flesh ; and as such, I think, 
it may be worth noticing. ‘The patrons of the popular notion of a 
millennium, who are not overstocked with ancient authorities, may 
perhaps thank me for pointing out what seems to have been the earliest 
geri of their scheme, and may pardon the heresy, in consideration 
of the antiquity, of Montanus, If not, IT wish that this suggestion 
may lead them to give us some account of the origin of their doctrine; 


* Comm. on Aff, of Christians before Const. Vidal’s Trans., vol. ii. 339. 
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and it they find one more ancient and respectable, 1 shail be much 
surprised.” 

Hence it appears that, so far from having been led to receive the 
doctrine of the personal reign of Christ in consequence of his becoming 
a Montanist, ‘Tertullian may rather be said with truth to have retained 
his belief in what was the general doctrine of the church on this sub- 
ject in spite of his Montanism, 

Thus, then, it has been shown, by copious extracts from works 
undoubtedly authentic, that we have the testimony of the three greatest 
divines of the earliest ages in maintenance of the doctrine of the per- 
sonal reign of our Lord on the earth consequent upon His second advent 
—clear, explicit, and unequivocal: and this not delivered as their 
own individual, private opinion, but stated to be the universally re- 
ceived belief of all orthodox persons, and as what they had been taught 
by the Apostles themselves, or by their immediate disciples, not one of 
them teaching anything contrary to it. ‘This testimony is, moreover, 
manifestly consistent with the plain, unperverted letter of Holy Serip- 
ture, Can anything of any real validity be alleged in opposition 
to it? 

Believe me to remain, rey, sir, most respectfully yours, 


M.N. D., 


P.S.—The idea expressed by Tertullian that the saints who shall 
rise during the Millennium will not rise all at once, but successively, 
according to their respective deserts, seems to have been adopted by 
Dr. Edward Wells in his paraphrase on Rey. xx. 1 extract the pas- 
sage ln Which this is contained, as it may also be interesting to some 
of your readers, to see that this learned divine understood the cele- 
brated passage in that chapter respecting the first resurrection in its 
self-evident, literal, sense. 

“ And I saw* thrones, and they, i. ¢., the saints of Christ, sat upon 
them, and judgment was given unto them, i. e., they were invested with 
the power of judging and ruling the world for the said thousand years : 
nd, if it be asked, who were the saints that this power was given to, 
I answer, that Z saw the souls of them that were beheaded, or any ways 
put to death, for the witness of Jesus and for the word of God; these 
souls (I say) being united to their respective bodies now raised from 
the dead, i. e,, in short, the martyrs were the first and principal per- 
sons to Whom methought this power was given; and next to these in 
order of dignity as well as of rising from the dead, I saw all those 
whosoever had not worshipp’d the beast, neither his image; neither had 


— 


* “Compare Daniel vii. 9, 10; 22; and it will appear that the expressions or 
description here made use of were taken from thence.” 

The sentiments of this eminent divine on the subject before us are clearly to be 
discovered from the following note on Rev. xxii. 1. “It seems very remarkable 
that as the three first chapters of the Bible contain an account of the turning man 
out of Paradise, and so excluding him from the happy privilege of eating of the 
tree of life: so the three last chapters of the Bible contain an account of the restitution 
of all things in this world to this happy state wherein they were created, and from which 
they fell by the fall of our first parents, and consequently of the reinstating man in 
un earthly paradise, and restoring: him to the happy privilege of eating of the tree 
of life, and drinking of the river of the water of life.”... 
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received the marle upon their foreheads or in their hands: and they, i.e, 
both the martyrs and other righteous persons, being every one in his 
proper order arisen from the dead, div’d and reign’d with Christ (as 
being present with them not only in an eminent, but even in some 
sort of a visible manner) a thousand years; viz., the martyrs, being 
raised from the dead at the beginning of the said thousand years, shall 
reign all the space of the said years; and the rest of the righteous from 
the time wherein they shall be raised, in their proper order, or accord. 
ing to their respective deserts. J3ué as for the rest of the dead, i. e., the 
wicked, they /iv'd not, or rose not from the dead, until the thousand 
years were finished. Whence it appears that the dead will not all rise 
at one and the same time; but that the righteous, though they shall 
not rise altogether, yet shall all rise some time during the said thou- 
sand years; and consequently all the righteous shall be raised from the 
dead before any of the wicked shall arise ; they being not to rise till 
after the thousand years are expired. Now ¢his resurrection of the 
righteous és therefore fitly styled the first resurrection.” 


RELIQULA) LITURGIC.. 


Sir,—l have no wish for the last word; and will now do little more 
than direct attention to a few of the numerous inaccuracies contained 
in the last letter of “ M.;” and leave it to yourself and your readers 
to judge whether these are assignable or not to anything worse than 
carelessness. [ cannotask either you or them to turn to the RELiQULE 
LirurGic.z, which few may possess; but I may ask them, as well as 
you, to take the trouble of turning now and then to the past numbers 
of the British Magazine, and to pronounce, without grudge or favour, 
between my indefatigable accuser and myself. 

*M.” says, “ Mr. Hall tells us he has collated more Protestant 
liturgies than I have ever seen,”’—* than T ever shall see.” Your 
readers will find in the Magazine for September, (p. 315,) that I said 
no such thing; but only that “TI had probably examined and collated 
more.” “MM.” has thus contrived, by the omission of the word that 
defines the character of the passage, to convert a reasonable conjecture 
into an absurd and impossible prediction, unsuited (as « M.” gravely 
suggests) to a Christian minister. 

«M.” says, * Mr. Hall bas not proved that Bunsen knows much of 
Kuglish liturgies and liturgical books.” Your readers will find, from 
the same Magazine, (p. 315,) that I said nothing about English litur- 
gies, either one way or the other; but merely spoke of Bunsen as “4 
student in Liturgies,” and alluded to his “ Prussian Prayer-book and 
Prussian Hymn-book,” and his contributions to English and American 
periodicals, 

“M.” says, he gave no opinion on the agreement or disagreement of 
the American Prayer-book with the English; but merely quoted my 
words by way of illustration. In the Magazine for June, (p. 712) 
your readers will find that « M.” quoted two passages of mine, referring 
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to two entirely distinct books, as if referring to one and the same; and 
then asked significantly, “Do these two statements agree?” Of 
course implying that they ought, but do not. 

« M.” says, he never stated that he had seen the four leaves of Godly 
Prayers in half-a-dozen copies of the Scottish Liturgy. I never said 
he did; but in the Magazine for February, (p. 207,) your readers 
will find him saying, that “many copies exist with three additional 
leaves of Godly Prayers ;"" and in the Magazine for April, (p. 487,) 
that “he has seen copies of the book of 1637, with the four leaves,”’ 
Now of these many that exist, (and he has seen some of them, at least, ) 
whether with four leaves or with ¢hree, | challenged him to produce 
half-a-dozen, or so: when, lo! the matter sinks all at once into his 
«having certainly seen several copies with some leaves, and one not 
very long since with four ;” not one of which is as yet forthcoming. 

1 may here add, that since venturing my opinion on the variations 
that appear in copies of the Scottish Liturgy, I have submitted what I 
call the two editions, to the inspection of some twenty printers; who 
all agree, without exception, that they are mainly distinct editions, if 
not throughout. 

The question of the collation of the Puritan Prayer-books, (the 
edition of Waldegrave with the edition of Middleburgh) is now, as 
“M.” says, before the public. lor myself, [am ready to suppose we 
misunderstood each other; by whose fault, L would rather others should 
decide than myself, 

“M.” asserts, that the English reformers did not admit in their own 
country the lawfulness of any mode of worship apart from the Church 
of England. Very likely: for as the law then stood, other modes of 
worship were prohibited. But where there is no law, there is no 
transgression ; and such prohibitions being now repealed, we (blessed 
be God for his meré¢y !) can enter into the spirit of their own definition 
in the 19th article—not as they did, in the distant abstract of a theory, 
but in the practical reality of a truth which brings every member of 
every congregation, acknowledging the headship of the Redeemer, into 
the communion and brotherhood of the saints of God. This, mean- 
while, is a topic, in which others who like may enter more at large 
with “M.”: after past experience, he will not easily draw Peter Hall 
into another controversy. 

Ido not understand the distinction “ M.’’ intends between sins of 
excess and sins of omission or substitution in the performance of public 
Worship. I never said the bishop took no notice of the complaint I 
made of the irregularities of a ‘l'ractarian clergyman in London, 1 
said, as your readers may again find in the Magazine for September, 
(p. 316,) that, “so far as [ was aware,” his lordship took none. These 
words, which state the fact precisely, “«M.” again omits, Whatever 
Was, or was not, done, nothing came to me, or passed through me: 
and there, though under a change of ministry, ‘T'ractarianism still 
grows, and bears fruit abundantly. As a general rule, I think the 
informers should be the churchwardens, and not the clergy: but this 1 
say, whoever lays the information, let him do it openly and honestly, 
aad not under cover of a fictitious hand, or an anonymous communi- 
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cation. However, as “ M.” disavows that he aimed his shaft at his 

Evangelical brethren, (commonly so designated,) he may settle his 

quarrel with the rest as he pleases: I only answer for my own, 
Believe me, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Bath, Oct. 10, 1848. Peter HAL, 


BISHOP SANDERSON AND THE PEACE OF THE CHURCH. 


Dear Sir,—I take the liberty of writing a letter to you at present, for 
the purpose of introducing a subject of mach use and importance—the 
peace of the church ; and, in connexion with this, it may not be ill- 
timed or unprofitable to recal to the recollection of your readers some 
particulars relative to the eventful life of Bishop Sanderson. 

In 1587 this good, and great man, this “ excellent person, and, both 
for learning and piety, eminent prelate,” according to Barlow, Bishop 
of Lincoln, was born in Yorkshire, and he is here mentioned, for 
several reasons, which will appear manifest as we proceed to speak of 
himself, his position, and his doings. 

He was well disposed and amiable from his youth: the master, 
and whole number of scholars, loved him as one man,.’’ At Oxford 
his advances were very considerable ; his bashfulness was singularly 
notable—his own idea of it was, that it was “ unmanly, and proved 
very troublesome.” 

In 1618, he had the rectory of Wibbeston, near Boston. ‘To Boothby 
Pannel, also in Lincolnshire, he removed, and there remained upwards 
of forty years. 

Among his promotions he became chaplain to Charles the First, in 
1631; and we must not omit the king’s testimony to the practical 
character of his preaching,—* I carry my ears to hear other preachers, 
but I carry my conscience to hear Mr. Sanderson, and to act accords 
ingly.” 

In 1625, we find him “a clerk of the convocation for the diocese of 
Lincoln.” 

In 1641, we mark him selected respecting the Presbyterians and 
Covenanters, “ to quiet’’ whose ‘ consciences, and prevent future con- 
fusion,’ he was to “advise”? with others, and “draw up”—*sale 
alterations.” ‘Three months were they occupied. “ Dr, Sanderson's 
model for reformation became then useless.” In 1642, he was “ pro- 
posed by both houses of parliament, to the king, then in Oxford, to be 
one of their trustees for the settling of church affairs, and was allowed 
of by the king to be so, but the treaty came to nothing.” 

In 1643, the divines were called by parliament “ to debate, and 
settle some church controversies;” and here Sanderson ‘was also 
named,’’ but the summons had not “ the king’s authority.” 

While the king was imprisoned, Sanderson was Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford, then the Covenant* and the negative oath were 


_ 


* Styled, “ A solemn league and covenant for reformation and defence of religion, 
the honour and happiness of the king, and the peace and safety of the three hing: 
doms, England, Scotland, and Ireland.” 
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to be agreed to, or the colleges were to* be left, and recusants were to 
be treated as “ spies,”’ 

How seasonably is it verified, “ As thy day so shall thy strength be.” 
Here was Sanderson—naturally modest, bashful, retiring—enabled 
to come forth in the hour of need—* requested to methodize, and add 
what referred to reason, and conscience, and put it into form.” 

Sad was the aspect of the times. “In London,” says Walton, “ all 
the bishops’ houses were turned to be prisons, and they filled with 
divines that would not take the Covenant, or forbear reading Common 
Prayer, or that were accused of some faults like these.” Sanderson 
was greatly tried in these troublous days—as at other times—so when 
“they forced his book from him, and tore it, expecting extempore 
prayers.” In the course of his « judgment,” he tells us of his reading 
the prayers—“ ‘Three for the king and queen and bishops,” and of the 
troop “so enraged,” that “they seized upon the book, and tore it all 
in pieces.”” See page 3 of Bishop Sanderson’s judgment concerning 
submission to usurpers. Page 5, Bishop Sanderson states—“ the sub- 
stance of what I omitted I contrived into my prayer before sermon— 
the phrase and order only varied.” 

“Some little variation” was, under existing circumstances, recom- 
mended; and we are told “ he did vary somewhat from the strict rules 
of the Rubric.” 

Although ‘several times plundered, and once wounded in three 
places,” in 1660 Sanderson was Bishop of Lincoln; and at the Savoy 
Conference we find him “ moderator.” 

“He performed his trust,” says Walton, “with much mildness, 
patience, and reason, but all proved ineffectual,” 

“ Peace, truth, and godliness’—these he declared his desire for in 
his “last will.” He “ hoped he should die without an enemy.” 

He “had the church prayers read in his chamber twice every day, 


and at nine at night some prayers read to him and a part of his family, 
out of the Whole Duty of Man.” 


The second article is declarative against “ popery, prelacy, (that is, church 
government by archbishops, bishops,)” &e. 
Towards the close we have, “ each one to go before another in the example of a 
= reformation, that the Lord may turn away his wrath and heavy indignation,” 
* The oath runs thus:— 


“I, A. B., do swear from my heart, that I will not, directly nor indirectly, adhere 
unto, or willingly assist the king in this war, or in this cause, against the parlia- 
ment, nor any forces raised, without the consent of the two houses of parliament, 
in this cause, or war. And I do likewise swear, that my coming and submitting 
myself under the power and protection of the parliament, is without any manner of 
design whatsoever to the prejudice of the proceedings of this present parliament, 
and without the direction, privity, or advice of the king, or any of his council, or 
officers, other than what I have now made known. So help me God, and the con- 
tents of this book.” 

Vide “ Reasons of the present judgment of the University of Oxford concerning 

Solemn League and Covenant, 
The Negative Oath, 
Ordinances concerning Discipline 
and Worship, - 
approved by general consent in a full Convocation, June 1, 1647, 


oved | and presented to 
Consideration, London; Printed for Richard Marriott. 1678.” 
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He “took the blessed Sacrament of the body and blood of his, and 
our blessed Jesus,” says Walton, “from the hands of his chaplain, 
Mr. Pullin, accompanied with bis wife, children, and a friend, in as 
aweful, humble, aud ardent a manner, as outward reverence could 
express.” 

His meet declaration it was, “’Twas by grace that I have stood 
when others have fallen under my trials, and these mercies I now 
remember with joy, and thankfulness, and my hope and desire is, that 
I may die praising ‘Thee,’ (meaning the God of his creation, and pre. 
servation.) And here we may call to mind the “ General ‘Thanks. 
giving” which we have so often repeated, as by him. We may also 
think of the service used at sea, &c. 

He died January 29th, 1662. 


“Tn spe Beatee Resurrectionis.” 


By way of subsequent consideration to the foregoing, it may not be 
amiss, according to these times, to take some notes of the aloresuid 
Bishop Sanderson :— 

His Pax Ecclesia will furnish us many a useful 

Thus, he speaks of entire, free, “ex animo” subscription « to the 
articles of the Common Prayer-book, and that of consecration ;” but 
he would have neither * Popery’’ nor Puritanism ascribed upon the 
foregoing proviso, and that of no breach of the chureh’s peace by 
those differences” which Arminian and Calvinistic doctrines bespeak, 

He would regard the possibility of the infusion of faith, « modo 
nobis incognito;” and estimate the ability of the work of God’s 
“ Almighty Spirit” without the use of outward means of the Word and 
Sacraments. Of which extraordinary work, he adds, we cannot pro- 
nounce too sparingly. He would not have us rashly to pass the sen- 
tence of damnation, since we are not able to say how God in his 
infinite power ean, and how, in his rich merey, he hath, doth, or will, 
deal with them, Indifferent men judge—it is, page 102—nay, let 
themselves that are parties judge—whether it is more injurious to 
Christian liberty, public authority by mature advice commanding what 
might be forborne, or private spirits, through humorous dislikes, for- 
bidding what may be used, &c.” 

“The waves of this troublesome world” indeed ran high with the 
venerable bishop; but, how mindful was he of others, in his own, ani 
after days. May we not say of him, as Lloyd, Bishop of Worcester, 
said in his sermon, of Bishop Wilkins ?— He died only too soon for 
the church, and for his friends, but for himself he had lived long 
enough.” And, might we not add his concluding farewell to *0 
“pious and virtuous” a “ soul”—so “ great and excellent” a “man"— 
so “worthy” a “ prelate”—so “ faithful” a “friend” ? 


Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
Presb: Bec: ANGE: 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS, 


The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul: with Dissertations on the Sources of 


the Writings of St. Luke, and the Shipsand Navigation of the Ancients, By 
James Smith, of Jordan-hill, R.S., &c. London: Longman, 
8vo, pp. 307. 


CirncuMsTANCES have prevented us from noticing this interesting 
volume as soon as we could have wished, and recommending it to the 
attention of our readers. The voyage and shipwreck of St. Paul have 
occupied the attention of several writers, and various suggestions 
have been offered both in explanation of the nautical terms employed 
by St. Luke, and in ascertaining the geographical position of the 
various places referred to in the narrative. The reader will find in 
this treatise, however, much that is equally new and instructive. 
Mr. Smith’s work is not properly a treatise on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, though it is impossible to read what he has written, without 
feeling that the more carefully the sacred history is examined, the 
more satisfactory will the evidences of authenticity and reality in the 
narrative appear. We are no admirers of those who treat Chris- 
tianity as if it were always on its defence against a charge of impos- 
ture; or who consider the sacred history as no better than a highly 
probable story, which the lucky discovery of a coin or a piece of 
pottery, or a ruined inseription, or a shell on the top of a mountain, 
will render somewhat more probable than it was before. But then, 
on the other hand, the disposition to treat with disrespect the external 
evidences of religion, or to look with contempt on such arguments as 
the Horw Pauline, is not a healthy nor a reasonable state of mind. 
Mankind derive their knowledge of their religion in the first instance, 
generally speaking, from authority; from the authority of their 
parents and guardians ; of those, in fact, in whom nature itself teaches 
one in the first instance to confide. Afterwards, the moral sense, and 
conscience, and the operations of the Holy Spirit, give the mind by 
degrees a conviction of the truth of Scripture and the religion of 
Scripture, differing not only in degree, but in kind, from that whieh 
is derived from authority. And this is probably what suffices for 
most men. Vor the notion, that no man can be said to have faith, 
who has not examined and weighed the evidences of Christianity for 
himself_—in other words, who has not intellectual capacity to under- 
stand the points proposed as evidence, and the value of the points—and 
to balance objections and draw correct couclusions,—the notion, that 
ho one can be properly said to have faith who has not abilities and 
judgment to investigate such questions as these, is so childish, that 
we should really consider it waste of time to argue with any one silly 
enough to maintain it. 

But the value of the evidences of Christianity, considered as evi- 
dences, is this—that where men have abilities to investigate such ques- 
tons at all, and to understand the force of such an argument, the proofs 

Vou. XXXIV.— November, 1848. 2R 
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are so Clear and satisfactory as to leave no doubt on the mind. Nor 
are they mixed up, if we may say so, with the moral questions which 
properly enter into the internal evidences of our religion. — The 
argument in the Hora Pauline for the genuineness and authenticity 
of the Acts and the Epistles is equally conchusive. whether the truth 
of the religion taught in these writings be admitted or denied. So 
that, in point of fact, it is found that these evidences, when they 
come to be examined and sifted, are really and truly independent 
witnesses to the truth of C hristianity : corroborative, indeed, to the 
faith of those who believe in Christ, and are living by faith in the Son 
of God ; but to those who do not believe, testimonies and arguments of 
such a sort, as renders it their duty to examine into the internal evi- 
dences of our religion, and to study the religion itself as distinct from 
its evidences, and makes it immoral and unreasonable to dismiss the 
subject without inquiry and consideration. 

Although Mr. Smith’s examination of the narrative of St. Paul's 
voyage is not professedly a treatise in proof of Christianity, nor is its 
direct object to furnish any additional evidences to those we already 
possess, yet its effect, as an argument, must be to convince any one 
open to conviction, of the genuineness and authenticity of the account 
given in the Acts of the “Apostles. His belief is, that St. Paul was 
shipwrecked at the place which tradition has pointed out as the scene 
of the event in a bay in the island of Malta. Our readers are aware 
that another place has been pitched on by Bryant and others. Long 
since we had satisfied ourselves that this notion was untenable, and in 
truth scarcely deserving of confutation. But Mr. Smith has not only 
bestowed great labour and research on the investigation, but has ap- 
proached the i inquiry with a quantity of minute geographical informa- 
tion, which the writer would feel as little disposed to pretend to, as to 
Mr. Smith's nautical skill and experience, as “a yacht sailor of more 
than thirty years standing.” Consequently there is a freshness and 


originality in his mode of treating the question, which cannot fail to 
interest his readers. 


“ Tradition,” he says, ‘‘ from time immemorial, has pointed out a bay 
the island of Malta as the scene of St. Paul’s shipwreck. It has never ee 
known by any other name than ‘Cala di S. Paolo,’ or St. Paul’s bay. There 
is no mode of perpetuating the memory of events more effectual than that 
of naming places after them; but, although we can scarcely have a stronger 
case of traditional evidence than the present, in the following inquiry | attach 
no weight to it whatever. I do not even assume the authenticity of the nar- 

rative of the voyage and shipwreck, contained in the Acts of the Apostles, but 
scrutinize St. Luke’s account of the \ voyage, precisely as I would those : 
Baffin or Middleton, or of any antient voyage of doubtful authority, 

involving points on which controversies have been raised. A searching com- 
parison of the narrative, with the localities where the events so circumstun- 
tially related are said to have taken place, with the aids which recent advances 
in our knowledge of the geography and navigation of the eastern part of the 
Mediterranean supply, accounts for every transaction—clears up every diffi- 
culty, and exhibits an agreement so perfect in all its parts, as to admit ‘put of 
one explanation, namely—that it is a narrative of real events, written by one 


personally engaged in them, and that the tradition respecting the | scality is 
true.”"—(Introduction, p. v.) 
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A very different degree of importance may be felt to attach to the 
determination of the truth of the local tradition, and the evidences of 
the genuineness of the narrative. But in the present case, the force 
of the evidence is more strongly felt, because the establishment of 
the authenticity of the story, in a. work which, properly speaking, 
is a geographical and nautical dissertation, and not a theological 
treatise, is not the business the author has in hand, and consequently, 
the proofs of the narrator of St. Paul’s voyage being an eye-witness 
of what he deseribed, and personally engaged in the course and the 
dangers of the journey, appear, as they really do, to force them- 
selves on the author and the reader with all the impressiveness of 
undesigned testimony. 

The accuracy of the medical terms used by St. Luke, has been re- 
marked by others. But with regard to the nautical style of the Acts 
of the Apostles, Mr. Smith’s observation coming from one who has 
had thirty years’ acquaintance with “ the appropriate language of the 
quarter-deck,” cannot fail to strike one as deserving of attention. 


“ Although it does not come within the plan of this work to discuss the 
bearing of the conclusions I have arrived at, on the question of the genuine- 
ness or authenticity of the writings of St. Luke, there is one remark which, 
as it depends on the peculiarities of the nautical style of the Acts of the 
Apostles, I wish here to make. That style, as I shall have occasion more 
than once to observe, though accurate, is unprofessional. No sailor would 
have written in a style so little like that ofa sailor; no man not a sailor could 
have written a narrative of a sea voyage so consistent in all its parts, unless 
from actual observation. This peculiarity of style is to me, in itself, a de- 
monstration that the narrative of the voyage is an account of real events, 
written by an eye-witness. A similar remark may be made on the geogra-° 
phical details. They must have been taken from actual observation, for the 
geographical knowledge of the age was not such as to enable a writer to be so 
minutely accurate-in any other way.”—(p. xix.) 


In this, and in all similar instances, where such undesigned proofs, 
wholly beyond the range of artifice or fraud to contrive, are furnished 
by the style and the coincidences of the sacred writings, a devout mind 
will recognise the goodness and condescension of that Being by whose 
inspiration the volume was written, thus providing, beforehand, proofs 
and arguments suited to the variety of modes and habits of thought 
which obtain among mankind. For even as a negative argument,— 
namely, as in the present case, for example, that there is nothing in 
the style of St. Luke, which could render it improbable that he was 
the companion of St. Paul’s voyage,—it is of importance that one 
should know that the style of the sacred volume is not such, as to 
render it an obstacle to the serious examination of the contents: even 
though that obstacle should amount, in the mind of the man who 
should allege it, tono more than a pretence and an exeuse. If St. Luke 
had been so inattentive an observer of the language of sailors, or of 
the geographical features of the voyage, as to use the language of the 
ship inappropriately, and to involve geographical questions in confu- 
s10n, it is easy to perceive that these inaccuracies would create diffi- 
culties and give colour, to objections for which there is now not a 
shadow of pretence. Mr. Smith mentions “the case of a German 
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physician, who made a voyage in the same seas, and in some part of 
it under very similar circumstances; but although he obviously 
intended to give an account of his voyage, his statements are not only 
confused but impossible, and we have no difficulty in seeing that he 
does not understand what he is writing about.”—p. 16. 

If the reader will imagine the possibility of such a judgment being 
formed of the nautical language of St. Luke, he will readily perceive 
the difficulties it might create, even in the case of those who should 
not be disposed to object on the ground of the fact being irreconcil- 
able with the supposition of verbal inspiration. Many who, in the case 
of the German physician, would feel no disposition to treat the story 
as a fiction, on account of the geographical or nautical blunders of 
the writer, would not have been found willing to extend the same 
measure of leniency to the claims of the evangelical historian. 

The accuracy of St. Luke is placed in so striking a light by Mr, 
Smith, that we shall not apologize to our readers for the length of 
the following extract, which we trust will have the effect we intend, of 
recommending the entire work to their attention. 


‘There are certain peculiarities in the style of St. Luke, as a narrator of 
nautical events, which it is of the utmost importance to attend to, because a 
knowledge of them throws light, not only upon the voyages he has recorded 
in the Acts, but upon several passages in his gospel, and even upon the 
sources of the gospel itself. 

“ The difference in the manner of describing such events by seamen and by 
landsmen is too obvious to require remark ; but there is a third class of au- 
thors, who are, properly speaking, neither seamen nor landsmen—I mean men 
who, for some cause or other, have been much at sea, who understand what 
they are describing, and who, from their living and being in constant inter- 
course with the officers of the ship, necessarily acquire the use of the techni- 
cal language of seamen. An attentive examination of St. Luke's writings 
shows us that it is to this class of authors that he belongs. How he ac- 
quired that correct knowledge of this subject, and,that command of its language 
which he uniformly displays, we have no means of knowing ; but I cannot 
help thinking that he must at some period of his life have exercised his pro- 
fession at sea. From the great numbers of people which we often hear of in 
ancient ships, we must suppose they carried surgeons ; whether St. Luke ever 
served in that capacity or not is of course mere matter of conjecture. One 
thing ts certain ; no one unaccustomed to a sea life could have described the 
events connected with it with such accuracy as he has done. 

* But although his descriptions are accurate both as to manner and lan- 
guage, they are unprofessional. The seaman in charge of the ship has his at- 
tention perpetually on the stretch, watching every change or indication of 
change of wind and weather. He is obliged to decide upon the instant what 
measures must be taken to avail himself of favourable changes, or to obviate 
the consequences of unfavourable. Hence, in describing them he naturally 
dwells upon cause and effect. He tells us, not only what was done, but why 
it was done. The impression produced by incidents at sea upon the mind of 
the mere spectator is altogether different, and of course his mode of describing 
isequally so. He tells us what has happened, but rarely tells us either how 
or why the measures connected with it were taken. In doing so, he often 
mentions circumstances which a seaman would not think of noticing from 
their familiarity, or from being matters of course, and is frequently silent as te 


those that are of the greatest importance, and which no seaman would pass 
over. 
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“Now, these are exactly the peculiarities which characterize the style of 
St. Luke as a voyage writer: for instance, when the ship was tun ashore, he 
tells us that they loosed the bands of the rudders; a seaman would rather 
have told us, in the previous stage of the narrative, how they were secured — 
a matter of necessity in an ancient ship auchored by the stern; and when we 
remember that it was on the face of alee-shore, in a gale of wind, it must have 
been one of difficulty ; whereas, loosing them was a mere matter of course. 
Thus also, when they became aware of the proximity of land, a seaman would 
hardly have omitted telling what were the indications which led ‘ the shipmen 
to deem that they drew near to some country.’ ’—xxvii. 27. 


Mr. Smith then proceeds to illustrate this observation by extracts 
from a fragment of a journal of an officer in Captain Cook’s ship, 
(whom he believes to be the surgeon in the Resolution.) comparing 
them with corresponding passages in the account of the voyage by 
Captain King, remarking, “that the nautical language is quite as 
correct in one case as in the other; the only difference being, that the 
seaman relates the causes of their proceedings, whilst the medical 
author of the journal omits them,” 


“This mode of writing accounts for the omission, in the narrative of St. 
Luke, of circumstances which, nautically speaking, were of much importance, 


and the insertion of others which were quite unimportant—a style which, had ~ 


it been his object to have described a sea-voyage, would have been liable to 
serious objections ; but it was no part of his purpose to do so, farther than as 
his narrative illustrated passages in the life of St. Paul. And were it not that 
in cases Where he was actually present, he is more than usually circumstantial, 
we should probably have learned no more than that the apostle was ship- 
wrecked on his voyage to Italy. His notices of events, when he writes as a 
witness, are altogether accidental and fragmentary. He records them simply 
because he observes them, and not because they are intrinsically important. 
They drop unintentionally from his pen, and are never thrown in for the pur- 
pose of heighteping the effect ; although, no doubt, they sometimes have that 
effect, —witness the account of the visit to Philippi ; for it is scarcely possible 
to write circumstantially without, at the same time, writing graphically. Still 
less are circumstances thrown in for the purpose of lending probability to his 
pbarration. On the contrary, they often detract from it. ‘Le vrai n’est pas 
toujours Je vraisemblable.’ The most important circumstances probably did 
not fall under his notice; and he never stops to offer explanations. St. Luke, 
however, possesses two qualifications as a writer, which in a great degree 
compensate for his omissions, and which enable us to supply many of them 
with the greatest certainty. The first is his perfect knowledge of his subject, 
and the next, his accuracy. No man, who was not gifted,in a supereminent 
degree, with this quality, could have given a narrative capable of being tested 
as his has been in the following examination : he must not only have been an 
accurate observer, but his memory must have been accurate, and his habits of 
thought and reasoning not less so; hence his facts afford the firmest grounds 
for resting conclusions upon, and these in their turn furnish data for mathe- 
matical reasoning. ‘The reader may give an incredulous smile at the idea of 
Working the dead reckoning of a ship from such disjointed and apparently 
Vague notices, yet | have done so, and the result is nearer than | could have 
expected beforehand, had it been the journal of a modern ship, and [ had had 
her log-book lying before me.* Ladmit that a coincidence so extraordinary is, 
to a certain extent, accidental; but it is an accident which would not have 
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* The calculations are given in the course of the work. 
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happened had there been any innacuracy on the part of the narrator: had he 
made an error of a single day it would have been difficult to have reconciled 
his statements ; and had it been any other island than Malta upon which the 
ship was wrecked, it would have been impossible.” —(p. 12. ) 


Equally interesting are the remarks of Mr, Smith on another point 
connected with the style of St. Luke. 


“The care which he takes on all occasions to select the most appropriate 
expression, and the precision which results from it, are very remarkable: thus, 
to express the progression of a ship, we have not only the substantive zvo¢ 
(xxvii. 9), but not less than thirteen verbs expressing the same thing, but with 
a distinction indicating the particular circumstances of the ship at the time; 
I may add, that with the exception of the last three, they are all nautical ex- 
pressions. They are also peculiar to the writings of St. Luke, occurring both 
in St. Luke’s Gospel and in the Acts, but not being used by any of the other 
New-Testament writers. ‘The following is the list :— 

“1, WAew. Luke, viii. 23; Acts, xxi. 3; xxvii. 2, 6, 24, &e. 
2. Acts, Xiil. 4; Xiv. 26; xx. 15; xxvii. 1. 
3. Acts, xxvii. 7. 

4, AvamAew, Acts, xxvii. 5. 

5. ExwAXew. Acts, xv. 39; xviii. 18; xx. 6. 
6. KaramX\ew, Luke, viii. 26. 

7. Yromkew. Acts, xxvii. 4, 7. 

8. Ev@vdpopew. Acts, xvi. 11; xxi. 1. 

9. ‘Yrorpexw. Acts, xxvii. 16. 

10. Acts, xxvii, 8, 13. 

Ll. Peoopar. Acts, XXvii. 18. 

12, Atagepopar Acts, xxvii, 27. 

13. Atarsoaw. Acts, 2. 

“If we attend to the occasions upon which they are used, it will be seen 
how perfectly appropriate they are, and how much they express in a single 
word. Thus we ave told they passed to leeward of Cyprus, Crete, and Clauda , 
they sailed under Cyprus and Crete, (iwexAevoauer, XXVil. 4. 7,) and ran under 
Clauda, (dzodpaporrec, xxvii. 16.) Now to “run,” in ancient as in modern 
times, meant to sail before the wind, which they did in running down upon 
Clauda ; but in approaching Cyprus they were close-hauled, and in approach- 
ing Crete they had the wind abeam.” 


This extract will, we trust, operate, as we intend it should, to in- 
duce our readers to peruse Mr. Smith’s dissertation themselves. ‘The 
inquiry into the source of St. Luke’s writings will be found most in- 
genious and interesting, and will repay the trouble of reading, although 


there will be different opinions as to the theory the author has pre 
posed. 


Fifty-two Sermons, adapted to each Sunday in the Year, and designed more es 
pecially to trace and explain the connection between the Doctrines, Dutus, 
and Consolations of deligion. By the Rev. Jeremian Sith, M.A, 


Vicar of Long Buckley, Northamptonshire, and Prebendary of Lichtield. 
London. Seeleys, Svo, pp. 530. 


Tus volume is designed, as the author states in his preface, to furnish 
a course of reading for every Sunday, and for the principal Holy 
Days in the year, the subject of each discourse being “ agreeable 
to some important thought contained in the Collect, Epistle, or Gos- 
pel for the day.” The author lays no claim to originality, yet in all 
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of the sermons we have looked into, and we have examined several of 
them—there is a strength and vigour both of thought and language, 
which remove them farther from the class of common place sermons, 
than multitudes which have been put forth with more ambitious pre- 
tensions. As a course of family reading, this volume will be found to 
be plain, practical, and useful. Nor will it be found less available as 
an assistance to those overworked clergymen, (and there are many 
such,) who find it impossible to compose two or three discourses 
every week, and who generally have reason to complain that pub- 
lished discourses are of a character so unsuitable to a congregation of 
plain uneducated people, that the labour of adapting them to the 
standard likely to prove edifying and instructive to a parish of this 
description, is often as great as would be required to write a new ser- 
mon of their own. Whether we are right or not in our estimate of this 
volume of sermons, and its suitableness for the average wants of con- 
cregations in the middle class of life, we shall enable our readers in 
some measure to judge for themseives. ‘The following extract from 
the sermon on Christian Education is selected, chietly, because it seems 
a very fair specimen of the author's style and mode of thinking. 


‘These are the two branches of Christian education—instruction to inform 
the mind, and training to form the conduct. Some directions may next be 
given, to Which the teacher should attend in conducting this education. 

“1, This great work should be begun as soon as the child is capable of 
understanding. Man is made for action and knowledge ; and the most grand 
and useful truths should have the first hold of his mind. He should from 
infancy be taught to regulate his conduct by the will of God. The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom ; and therefore it should be the first wis- 
dom taught and learned. The mind should not be able to remember when it 
first learned the great truths of religion. A faith thus formed cannot be easily 
shaken 3 and habits of life thus acquired cannot be easily changed. The feel- 
ings of children are easily moved. Their love of happiness is ardent, and 
their dread of misery strong. These, under the divine blessing, should be en- 
gaged on the side of religion. 

“2. The teacher should be steady and uniform in the truths he teaches. 
The child should be thoroughly instructed in all the articles of the Christian 
faith, and in all the rules of Christian duty. These should be made familiar to the 
mind, and deeply engraven on the conscience. ‘The same doctrines and rules 
of duty should be always approved or disapproved. Children are great ob- 
servers, and they soon discover inconsistencies ; on this account, the teacher 
Who is changeable in his plans seldom succeeds. A plan should be formed, 
aud steadily pursued, till the child is thoroughly master of it. The judicious 
teacher will form this plan agreeably to the age, capacity, and disposition of 
the child: but in every plan the child should be deeply impressed that the will 
of God should be his rule of conduct. 

“3. This instruction should be accompanied by discipline and necessary re- 
straints. These require wisdom and meekness. ‘Their great use is, to esta- 
blish authority ; for where reason and mild words fail to do this, recourse 
must be had to correction and wise restraints. ‘ The rod and reproof give 
Wisdom: but a child left to himself bringeth his mother to shame.’ Parents 
and teachers should thus control children under their care. Authority must 
be established ; and it should restrain from evil, and direct in the right way. 
Without authority, the best instructions are neglected, and often despised. 
Children should be sensible that they have not wisdom to direct their own 
conduct, and that parents and teachers are invested with authority for their 
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good. A child governed by it, regulated by wisdom and gentleness, seldom 
fails to reverence and love its teacher; but a child left to himself generally 
despises his teacher, and neglects his instructions, 

‘* Authority should not be lost, since it cannot be easily recovered. It must 
be supported by reasonable commands, but absolute compliance with them, 
‘Too much familiarity, next to unreasonable commands, is very unfavourable 
to authority. If the governor is to make those he is to govern his equals, they 
will lose reverence for him; his weaknesses will become the subjects of ob- 
servation, and treated with severity. 

“4. Parents and teachers should be exemplary in their own conduct. 

‘The teacher who does not strive to live agreeably to bis instructions seldom 

makes a lasting impression, for sincerity, the great quality of al! impressive 
speaking, is wanting. All can understand example, and it provokes imitation. 
None reverence the foolish or the vicious. Wisdom and goodness command 
reverence. ‘The patience of the teacher is often tried ; and impatience often 
betrays itself in the tongue and the temper: on this account he should watch 
and rule his tongue and his temper. Let rulers submit to God's authority, 
and others will more readily submit to theirs—a bad example defeats the best 
instr ructions. 

. The child should be made sensible that these instructions are insepar- 
ably cael with his highest present and eternal interests ; the teacher's be- 
haviour should show that he considers them of the highest importance, 
Children soon learn to value subjects agreeably to the importance their 
seniors attach to them; and they should be early and deeply impressed with 
the great truth, that their eternal happiness depends on their faith in the great 
doctrines of the gospel, and their obedience to its precepts. The teacher 
should, at the same time, avoid all that is gloomy and discouraging. Those 
of a gloomy disposition not unfrequently carry it into religion. They dwell 
on its alarming, but neglect its consoling parts; they make no distinction bes 
tween serene cheerfulness and sinful levity. The danger is, that children 
should form mistaken notions of true religion, and dislike it. They should be 
informed that sin is the cause of all sorrow, and that true religion is the cause 
of all real joy. Itcertainly imposes repentance and its sorrows ; but'this repent- 
ance and its sorrows are on account of sin, and they afford more real joy than a 
life of wickedness—they are reflected upon with pleasure, but wickeducss is 
always reflected upon with pain. They must not be taught to expect an 
entire exemption from the evils of the present life, but to expect support under 
them and their sanctified use, and that the more faithfully they serve God, 
they shall experience the higher support and consolation.”—(p. 97.) 


An Inquiry into the Difference of Style observable in’ Ancient Glass Paintings, 
especially in England ; with Hints on Glass Painting. By an Amateur. 
Oxford. Parker. 8vo, 2 vols. Vol. L. pp. 384; Vol. IL. pp. 24 and 75, 


Plates. 
AvruouGu these volumes are the work of an amateur, yet they will, 
we believe, be found to contain a larger amount of correct information 
aud useful hivts of a practical description than the student will readily 
find in any other English work on the subject. It is a0 small praise of 
such a work as this, that unprofessional readers are recommended to read 
it by artists of eminence and experience : and this we know to be the 
rase in the present instance. ‘The author states, that the work 1s the 
result of the study and attention which, at isin of leisure during 
the last fifteen or sixteen years, have given toa favourite 
suit. It is an adaptation to the science or art of glass painting, of the 
classification established by Mr. Riekman in the school of Gothic 
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architecture. Some deviations both in classification and nomenclature 
were, of course, unavoidable ; but it possesses all that clearness of 
distribution and facility of reference which make a work of this sort 
so useful to the student, and so likely to advance the knowledge of the 
art in general, by its serving as a nucleus, around which facts and 
observations will accumulate and find their proper place. 

It is certainly a fortunate circumstance, that there is nothing in the 
nature or character of painted glass which renders the use of it im- 
proper in buildings of any order of architecture. It has, no doubt, 
been associated in our ideas with Gothie architecture, almost to the 
exclusion of every other order. But there is no reason for this exclu- 
sion—none whatever in the nature of the material or the richness of 
the decoration. A painted window can be no more out of place than 
a painted wall, or a painted ceiling. Whereas, in a vast number of 
buildings of Grecian or Italian architecture, it seems evident that such 
an ornament would very greatly enhance the beauty of the whole 
fabric, and of all its other embellishments. In churches in a city, 
not only would the general effect and the tone of light and colour be 
exceedingly improved, but, in the great majority of cases, objects of 
a disagreeable aud incongruous character would be excluded, So 
that, even if it were true, that there is auy apparent inconsistency 
in the introduction of painting into the windows of a Grecian or 
Italian structure, which we believe to be a very unfounded preju- 
dice, the inconsistency of what one would see would) be more than 
counterbalanced by the exclusion of what one would be saved from 
being forced to see. A painted window may be deemed by some 
critics unsuitable in a Palladian building, but, in a church at least, 
and especially in the narrow lanes and courts of a crowded city, a 
painted window is a rather more agreeable and less distracting object, 
than a wretched, dirty, tumble-down looking house—a laundress’s 
pole festooned with lines of ragged clothes—or the not unfrequent 
vision of a maid-of-all-work, with her hair in papers, dusting the bed- 
chambers, while the family are at church. Of course, such appari- 
tions may be excluded by that last refuge of destitute genius, ground 
glass. But one may venture to hope that the reign of ground glass 
is neatly over. For ourselves, we confess we should rather see the 
inost rickety old house imaginable, than be for ever punished with 
the cold and chilly dreariness of that fog in fixity, 

The only points that seem necessary to be attended to in the intro- 
duction of painted windows into buildings of any order of architecture 
are—the transparency of the material and the appropriateness of the 
design. lor windows are made to adimit light, and not to exclude it, 
aud to whatever extent they even appear to exclude it, they produce 
a disagreeable impression. Opaque glass is decidedly objectionable. 

We expcet from glass an effect more pleasing than that of a painted 
cauvas window blind, or a feebly executed transparency seen through 
bars. Windows of this sort are a mistake—the mistake of an artist 
who does not understand his materials. Aiming at an effeet which 
his material precludes the possibility of producivg, he sacrifices that 
charm and perfection of which i adone is capable. We can never see 
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a church disfigured with such washy performances without being 


reminded of that quaint old verse of one whose ideas were formed in 
a better school :— 


“A man that looks on glass, 
On it may stay his eye; 
Or if he pleaseth, thro’ it pass, 
And the heav’n espy.” 


But good George Herbert lived before the days of Jervais. 

On this topic we gladly avail ourselves of the judicious remarks of 
the author before us. “ Every method of painting, from the nature 
of the material employed in it, is more or less fit than others for the 
production of certain effects. The capabilities of some kinds of paint- 
ing are greater than those of others, but whichever an artist has occa- 
sion to adopt, it is evident that his efforts should be confined to a 
skilful application of the means placed at his disposal. He should 
endeavour to develope its resources to the fullest extent; but he ought 
not to seek excellencies which are incompatible with its inherent pro- 
perties, Failure must necessarily result from an attempt to produce 
in one mode effects which are only attainable in another, Hence a 
great part of the artist’s skill consists in the invention of a design 
and mode of execution, calculated, under the circumstances, to display 
to the best advantage the excellencies, and conceal the imperfections, 
peculiar to that method of painting which he is called upon to employ.” 
(p. 238.) 

These observations are extremely sensible, and it is for want of 
understanding the capabilities of the material that artists have fre- 
quently failed so lamentably, and that one has to mourn over the 
disfigurement of churches with dull and heavy windows, which have 
been put up at a vastly greater expense than would have procured 
beautiful and appropriate compositions. ‘* The chief excellence of a 
glass painting is its translucency.” This maxim should be the founda- 
tion and first principle in all attempts at embellishment of this descrip- 
tion. 

But with regard to the other point to be considered, the appro- 
priate style for painted windows in churches, we entirely concur with 
this author in his opinion, that the mosaic is the system of painting 
which is best adapted for use and ornament, because it combines so 
much more of the beautiful effects produced by painted glass, with a 
greater freedom than the other systems, from the defects to which a 
painting on such a material, and with such a mechanical construc- 
tion, is unavoidably in some degree liable. Mosaic pattern windows 
are certainly the most suitable for general adoption, because, on the 
one hand, while this style of window is capable of being in the highest 
degree ornamental in its colours and design, it does not necessarily 
require the introduction of anything, either picture or symbol, to which 
the most scrupulous can object. With very little variation of outline 
and pattern, it can be made to harmonize with any order of architec- 
ture whatever. It is indeed time that the windows of some of our 
beautiful Grecian and Italian churehes were filled with paintings 
appropriate to the style of the building. Some persons may be 
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hardly prepared for such an idea, but we should be surprised indeed 
if the introduction into St. Paul’s of Mosaic windows, brilliant, yet 
translucent, casting a dim religious light on the greatness and 
glories of that sublime building, would not exceedingly increase the 
solemnity and grandeur and beauty of the whole. As to the intro- 
duction of pictures into church windows, while one may feel no sym- 
pathy whatever with those who would destroy the existing monu- 
ments of the religiousfeelings of a former age, it is clear, that there 
is very great caution and judgment indeed required in the choice of 
subjects, otherwise the effect of painted glass will be more injurious 
than beneficial. Paintings in windows were probably designed first 
to instruct and to make an impression. But one must have had very 
little opportunity of studying pictures and engravings of scriptural 
subjects without having found occasion to observe, that so far from 
giving instruction, in too many cases they give totally false and 
erroneous notices of the facts of the sacred narrative. If painting 
without poetry be a body without life or spirit, it may be difficult to 
find an artist who would condescend to paint history without some- 
times deviating ‘‘ from vulgar and strict historical truth.’’ But if so, 
what is to become of scriptural paintings ? and what instruction can 
they give, if they misrepresent the facts they pretend to record ? And 
is it in the house of God himself, that people are to be habituated to 
deviations from truth, and to be familiarized with representations, 
which will teach them to misunderstand the sacred Scriptures ? Such 
misrepresentations of facts may be “an allowed poetic licence’—but 
the question remains—* ought it, either in poetry or painting, to be 
allowed where the subject is the Revelation of God? Can there be a 
deviation from truth without the injurious effects of falsehood ?* 
The blunders or licentiousness of painters may, of course, be more 
obviously injurious to the truth of history, in some cases, than in 
others. It may not appear of very serious consequence that Raphael 
should have given the hoofs of oxen to his camels, and painted them 
destitute of humps. Nor may it be thought a matter of much 
moment that the patriarchs and their wives should be represented 
habited in the costume of Greeks and Romans; or that a picture of 
Martha and Mary should exhibit all the details and furniture of a 
Dutch kitehen; that the brazen serpent should be hung up in the 
interior of the temple; or that left-handed angels should accompany 
David on the flute and violineello; or “the wise men consulted by 
Herod,” should be drawn “ peering over their books in huge spec- 
tacles ;” or that dogs and cats should be represented fighting and 
gnawing bones in the picture of the last supper, while an old woman 
sits in a corner busy at her spinning-wheel. Volumes could be filled 
with absurdities of this sort—all of which, besides their folly, and 
wretchedness, and puerility, tend, in other respects, to give erroneous 
notions of the history they pretend to illustrate. 

But then, to some persons these blunders do not seem of much im- 
portance. Most men, however, will feel that the matter becomes 


* Eruvin, p. 63. 
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more serious, when they find direct falsitications of the scripture nar- 
rative, Thus, for example, Raphael, in the eseape of Lot, has drawn 
Lot's wife looking back, while Sodom is in flames, and almost con- 
sumed; although we know the fire did not descend from heaven until 
long after—in fact, until Lot was safe in Zoar. And more than once, 
in representing Isaac blessing Jacob, he has drawn Jacob and Esau as 
two young boys, though they were nearer to eighty than seventy years 
of age at the time. Thus, too, we have paintings of the Virgin and 
Child as a black woman with a black child in her arms ; and the 
picture, to make the matter more absurd, is aseribed to St. Luke. In 
a painting of the Petition of the Mother of Zebedee’s Children, the 
Apostles James and John are represented as young boys, at whom the 
rest of the Apostles, venerable old men, are looking as if with wonder 
and amazement at the audacity and presumption of the children, who 
are holding by her hands. In all the paintings of the baptism ef Christ 
that we remember to have seen, the Holy Ghost is represented descend- 
ing on Christ while he is standing in the water, and while Jolin is in 
the act of baptizing him; although it is distinetly stated in Seripture, 
that it was after he had been baptized and had gone up out of the water, 
aud was praying, that the heavens opened and the descent of the Holy 
Spirit took place. 

Now, if there were no other objection to paintings of such 
subjects being used to adorn churches, it would be utterly wrong and 
indefensible to place, either in the windows, or on the walls of the 
house of God, representations which directly teach the people 
misunderstand the sacred Seriptures. If ornament cannot be had 
without violation of truth and propriety, let it be sacrificed altogether, 

jut we believe it can: and that one class of sacred subjects, the para- 
bles, for instanee, can be made use of in this way, and treated in such 
a manner as to make a useful impression without any violation of 
truth or nature, or any misrepresentation of fact and history. Nor 
can we sympathize with the scruples of those who would exclude 
heraldic painting from the windows of churches. It is a species of 
monument and memorial ; and what objection there can be against it, 
which will not lie with equal force against monuments of every other 
description, we never could see. In this, and in many other parti- 
culars, we are gratified to be able to express our concurrence with the 
opinions advanced by the author of the work we have been noticing. 
Ilis remarks on the folly and mischievousness of a servile imitation of 
the defects and barbarisms of medieval painting are extremely credit- 
able to his judgment, and we only regret that want of space 
prohibits our transcribing them entire. The affectation of restorers 
aud followers of authorities requires to be repressed with the strong 
hand of authority, if nothing else will prevent them from desecrating 
the house of God with the caricatures of a barbarous style of art; to 
say nothing of pictures of purely fabulous persons and events ; legends 
and sy mbols for upholding the errors aud superstitions of Romanism ; 
and in some eases, paintings of subjects which are positively indelicate 
and improper. Ina case which has excited some attention lately, the 
restoration of the windows of the Nine Altars’ Chapel of Durham 
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Cathedral, the Eeclesiological Society recommended the committee to 
adorn the windows with medallions containing restorations of the 
subjects which had formerly oceupied the same position, Fortunately 
the committee were not compelled to adopt their recommendation. 
With the approval of the Dean and Chapter, they selected designs 
from the beautiful pattern window at York Minster, known as the 
Five Sisters window. ‘They have been subjected, in consequence, to 
no small degree of obloquy and misrepresentation, and obliged to 
publish an explanatory pamphlet, in the course of which it appears, 
that of the subjects recommended by the Ecclesiological Society one 
contained a direct invocation of the Virgin Mary, and another was of 
so grossly indelicate and improper a character, that the committee 
would not venture to give any detailed description of it in the text of 
their pamphlet, but preferred consigning it “ to the more modest ob- 
scurity of a foot-note.” 

The work under review will be found to give no countenance to 
this ecclesiological folly and profaneness. It is characterized by 
modesty and good sense. We strongly recommend it to all who take 
an interest in this delightful part of the fine arts, It will abundantly 
repay an attentive perusal, and the plates, which are carefully drawn, 
will be found of great assistance to the student, 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH’S CITARGE. ¢7™ 


Tur following report of the Charge delivered by his Grace 
the Archbishop of Armagh, at his Visitation, on ‘Thursday, 
October 5, is reprinted from the Newry Telegraph, and will, we 
have no doubt, gratify and interest very many of our readers. 


“HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH'S CHARGE. 


“Tlis Grace addressed the following charge to the clergy :—My 
Rev. Brethren,—Having deemed it right to omit holding my usual 
annual visitation of this diocese last year, as well as my triennial visi- 
tation of the provinee, on account of the extreme distress which then 
prevailed throughout Ireland, and from which this part of the country 
was not exempted, it is the more gratifying to me now to find you 
assembled around me. It appeared to me to be inexpedient, during 
the pressure of that severe calamity, to withdraw you from your homes 
and parishes, and to put many of you to the inconveniences of a long 
journey to this our accustomed place of meeting, when the various 
plans in operation for the relief of the destitute poor demanded your 
constant superintendence, and your presence was of the utmost conse- 
quence to the sufferers from famine and disease, And especially 
When I had every reason to feel assured that, in the midst of your 
manifold occupations in providing for the temporal wants of your 
parishioners, there was no intermission in the performance of the 
stated services of the church, but all her ordinances were administered 


with the same propriety and regularity which, | ain happy to say, have 
been long observed in this diocese. 
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“ The exertions which you made to alleviate the sufferings of your 
countrymen of all religious persuasions in that season of peculiar dis. 
tress and misery, were most creditable to you. And it gives me 
sincere pleasure to call to mind and to bear my testimony to the 
admirable manner in which you performed your duty as Christian 
ministers, in your care and pity for the poor. The advantage which 
the several relief committees in your respective neighbourhoods 
derived from the intelligence, the practical experience, the honourable 
independence of mind and impartiality, the accurate personal know- 
ledge of the condition of the poor in your parishes, which you brought 
to bear upon the management of the various schemes set on foot for 
their assistance, called forth at the time the thankful acknowledge. 
ments of those who witnessed and those who benefitted by your 
labours ; and proved to be of even greater importance to the sutlering 
poor than the pecuniary aid which, ‘ ‘to your power, and beyond your 
power,’ by the exercise of much self denial, you were able to contri- 
bute. The mental anxiety and the bodily fatigue which many of you 
went through in conducting the business of the relief committees and 
industrial societies, and in administering to the necessities of the sick, 
when disease followed in the train of want, ean be duly appreciated 
by those only who themselves took a part in the same arduous work, 
I dwell the longer on this subject, my reverend brethren, because | 
feel it due to you thus publicly to express my sense of your services, 
inasmuch as having been myself entrusted by many munificent per- 
sons in England, in the East Indies, and in America, with large dona- 
tions of money and of food, for the relief of our destitute poor, | 
gladly made use of your instrumentality in distributing their bounty. 
I have had every reason to be satisfied with the judicious and careful 
manner in which you applied the sums of money and the stores of 
provisions committed to your care for the benefit of your distressed 
parishioners. Liberal and benevolent, beyond what language can 
describe, has been the conduct of our English brethren towards 
the poor of Ireland in this emergency. In numberless instances, as | 
have reason to know, they practised the utmost frugality themselves, 
and denied their own families many of the comforts to which they had 
been accustomed, in order that they might be able to contribute more 
largely and more promptly to the funds which were raised for allevi- 
ating the sufferings of those who were perishing in this country from 
want of food. And they accompanied their pecuniary aid with such 
expressions of sympathy, kindness, and commiseration, as proved that 
they were animated with feelings of true benevolence and brotherly 
love towards their afflicted fellow-subjects in Ireland. 

“The recent manifestation of the noble-minded generosity and 
munificence of the people of England, while it fills me with admira- 
tion and gratitude beyond what I can express, recalls forcibiy to my 
mind a former remarkable instance of the same unvarying kindness 
and generosity. I allude to the period when the clergy and their 
families were reduced to utter penury by an organised resistance to 
the payment of tithes. At that time, 200,000/. were voluntarily sub- 
scribed in Great Britain, and placed in my hands, for distribution 
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among the impoverished ministers of the Church of Ireland. Honoured 
and beloved by us ought that country to be which, on every occasion 
of calamity—whether occurring here or in the most distant regions of 
the globe—takes the lead in succouring the distressed, and ever stands 
pre-eminent among the nations of the earth as the benefactress of 
mankind, 

«Early in the summer of last year I suggestel to my brethren on 
the episcopal bench the propriety of our joining together in a public 
expression of thanks for the generous contributions of which we had 
been made the almoners. The suggestion was at once adopted, and a 
letter of acknowledgment, signed by all the Irish prelates, was 
addressed to the people of England, and published extensively. 
Towards the end of the last and the beginning of the present year, in 
many districts of the country resolutions were passed at meetings of 
the relief committees, expressive of the gratitude which was felt for 
the assistance afforded by the various associations which were formed 
in England for giving aid to the Irish poor. But it appeared to 
many persons that such local, and isolated, and imperfectly recorded 
declarations of thanks, did not adequately convey the gratitude which 
was due on the part of the entire community ; and that a more general 
and united response ought to issue from the whole body of the people 
to the benefactors from whom they had received so much sympathy 
and assistance. Vinding that the performance of this pleasing duty 
was deferred from day to day, through the want of some person to 
make the necessary preliminary arrangements, | at length thought it 
incumbent on myself, after conferring with a few of the principal 
noblemen of Ireland, to prepare and put into circulation, throughout 
the country, an address of thanks to our beloved sovereign, Queen 
Victoria, to our fellow-subjects in England, and in the dependencies 
of Great Britain; and to the benevolent individuals in foreign states, 
who contributed to the subscriptions which were raised for the relief 
of the Irish poor. To this document were affixed, most certainly not 
the number of signatures that I expected, but there are those of 
nearly 20,000 persons, of every class in society, and of all religious 
persuasions, And it is right that I should state, that, in numerous 
instances, the names of only one or two individuals in a district were 
signed on behalf of the whole body of the inhabitants. A copy of 
this address, together with the signatures, I had the honour to transmit 
through the proper channel, to her Majesty the Queen, by whom it 
was graciously received and acknowledged. And J have also taken 
every pains in my power to have the widest circulation given to this 
address through the medium of the public press. 

“ But while we are thus anxious to record our grateful sense of the 
kindness which we have received from our fellow-creatures in all 
parts of the world, let us ever keep in mind that, in affording their 
assistance to us, they were only the instruments of that gracious Being 
who, when He saw it to be needful to send this chastisement on our 
land, put it into the hearts of His servants in other countries, and gave 
them the ability to alleviate our distress, and thereby to lighten the 
pressure of the burden which would otherwise have been overwhelm- 
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ing. To Him it is that we are indebted for our preservation; and to 
Him let the praise be given, ‘It is of the Lord’s mercies that we 
were not consumed; for our sins had been sufficient to provoke Him 

His wrath, utterly to destroy us. It was therefore that, at an 
early stage in the progress of that scarcity which ended in a famine, 
I thought it my duty to take the step, though an unusual one, of 
appointing a special day of prayer and humiliation to be observed in 
all the churches in this diocese. And it was most gratifying to me, 
that immediately on this being notified to my episcopal brethren, the 
same day was likewise named by every prelate of our church for a 
similar purpose. Some time after, when the distress became. still 
more urgent, her Majesty’s royal authority was exercised in appoint- 
ing a general fast not only in this country but throughout the United 
Kingdom; and our brethren in every part of the empire joined their 
prayers and intercessions with ours; and ‘the Lord was entreated for 
the land.’ 

“I must now pass on briefly to notice another topic. On ocea- 
sions like the present it is usual, my reverend brethren, to give you 
information respecting any changes which the legislature may have 
made in the laws affecting the shawls in general, or the clergy asa 
body. On this subject it is not necessary for me to detain you long. 
In the course of the protracted session which has recently closed, 
three enactments were passed relating to the Irish braneh of the 
chureh establishment. These aets are not of very extensive applica- 
tion, or of general importance ; but, such as they are, they will be of 
service, | trust, to the temporal and the spiritual interests of our 
chureh. One of them has for its object to render it lawful to form 
district cures out of contiguous portions of parishes which, though 
adjoining each other, are situated in different dioceses, The law had 
hitherto enabled bishops to construct such district incumbencies only 
out of parts of parishes which were all within one and the same dio- 
cese. Under the provisions of the new act, a portion of the parish of 
Ballymore, in this diocese, will, if it be found expedient, be united to 
the district of Searva, in the Matens of Dromore, and erected into a 
perpetual cure of a convenient size. And as the chureh is built in 
that portion of the district which is within the boundary of Dromore 
diocese, the incumbent of the curacy will be subject to the jurisdiction 
of the venerable bishop who presides over the sce in conjunction with 
those of Down and Connor. It is also provided in this Act, that if 
the patron, lay or clerical, of an advowson should object to the union 
of parishes, or a division of a part of a parish in his gift, the Lord 
Lieutenant in council shall have the power, after hearing whatever 
objections may be stated against a propose “J union or division of a 
parish, to set aside or overrule those objections, if it be judged desir- 
able to do so. This is an amendment of the law in regard to the 
power of patrons ; and it may in some cases be of advantage to the 
interests of the church. Another of the Acts passed during the 
session, but one which I need not dwell upon, enables parties who are 
engaged in guare impedit actions, and who may be able to effect 4 
settlement of them by compromise, to charge a certain portion of the 
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expense of the compromise, when properly certified, on their suc- 
cessors in the sees, and on the hereditary properties in right of which 
a claim was laid to the advowsons. The third enactment, which I 
mentioned as having been passed with reference to the Irish church, 
enables, in its first clause, the parties who hold leases of tithe rent- 
charge to deduct from the rent which they pay a moiety of the poor’s 
rate with which they are charged. And by this clause tenants who 
hold leases of impropriate or appropriate tithe rent-charge are given 
the same advantages which the tenants of other property possess. It 
also empowers the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, in estimating the nett 
annual value of benefices for the purpose of taxing them, to deduct 
the amount of poor's rate paid by the incumbents. This measure 
will afford considerable relief to many of the beneficed clergy, whose 
incomes are now taxed as if their nett value was 300/. a year and 
upwards ; whereas, they were reduced below that amount by the 
heavy poor’s rates which were paid. It will not only lower the esti- 
mate of the nett income which is to be the subject of taxation, but it 
will also reduce the rate of tax which will be henceforward payable, 
according to the graduated scale laid down in the Church Tempo- 
ralities Act. In carrying this measure for the relief of the beneficed 
clergy through Parliament, the members for the University of Dublin 
used their best exertions, and her Majesty’s Government not only 
readily concurred in passing it, but gave it their cordial support. 

“ Having adverted, in the commencement of my Charge, to the 
severe calamity with which the Almighty saw fit to visit this country, 
and having made grateful mention of the sympathy and generous aid 


extended to the sufferers, I cannot refrain from alluding to the lament- . 


able fact, that a body of political agitators should have gone forth, and 
at such a time, and under such circumstances, endeavoured to sow the 
seeds of strife arid ill-will, to kindle feelings of animosity against Eng- 
land, to spread sentiments of disloyalty, and to organize a rebellion. 
Through the Divine goodness their wild efforts to drive Queen Vic- 
toria from her throne in this country, and to establish a republican 
form of government, have been defeated. But the dissemination of 
their wicked projects has been most injurious. A spirit of disaffection 
and lawlessness has been widely spread, which, though checked in its 
first feeble attempts, is dangerous to the peace, and ruinous to the 
prosperity, of the community. This state of things imposes on you, 
my rev. brethren, as ministers of the Established Church, the duty of 
exerting yourselves more than ever in inculcating sentiments of affec- 
tion towards our English fellow-subjects, of loyalty to our gracious 
Sovereign, of attachment to the constitution, and of conscientious sub- 
mission to the laws of the land and the authority of our rulers. God 
has Himself warned us in His Holy Word not to ‘ meddle with them 
that are given to change.’ Ata period when all the countries of 
Europe are pervaded with a restless desire of ‘ change,’ and when a 
spirit of revolt against the constituted forms of government is abroad 
in the world, it is the more requisite that you should clearly and dis- 
tinctly impress on the minds of your flocks the Divine admonitions 
XXXIV.—Norember, 1848, 25s 
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which are given on this subject. ‘ Let every soul be subject to the 
higher powers, for there is no power, but of God, the powers that be 
are ordained of God; whosoever therefore resisteth the powers, re- 
sisteth the ordinances of God, and they that resist shall receive 
to themselves damnation.’ I need not quote other passages of Scrip- 
ture, to the same effect, which must be familiar to you. It is highly 
satisfactory to know that the great body of the members of the Esta- 
blished Church have, under the teaching which they have received 
from you, their ministers, teaching which commenced in early youth 
at the schools which you so carefully superintend—shown themselves 
to be loyal subjects of the Queen of this United Kingdom, unshaken 
in their allegiance, notwithstanding the insidious attempts made to 
seduce them. Besides inculeating upon all who will receive instrue- 
tion from you the duty of obedience to the laws, it is also especially 
incumbent on you, as ministers of the gospel of peace, to endeavour 
to soften the asperity of feeling which is excited in these troublous 
times ; to show men the sinfulness of indulging a fretful, complaining, 
dissatisfied temper; and, in accordance with your solemn vow and 
promise at your ordination, to ‘ maintain and set forward as far as lieth 
in you, quietness, peace, and love among all Christian people.’ 

* Qur country has been severely chastened. And can we yet ven- 
ture to hope that the Lord’s ‘anger is turned away,’ and that ‘ His 
hand’ is not ‘ stretched out stills’ The prospect before us is overcast 
and threatening. <A blight has again fallen upon a great portion of 
the food on which the bulk of the population used to subsist, and 
which they fondly hoped would be restored to them in its former 
abundanee. And if, in addition to seantiness of food and _ political 
disquietude, we be visited also by that fearful disease—that scourge of 
the Almighty—which once before swept over this land, and which 
seems now again to be making its advances towards our coasts, we 
may well tremble at the anticipation of the sufferings that must be 
endured by the poor. But it does not become the Christian, still less 
the Christian minister, to give way to despondency, or to be found 
amongst those whose ‘ hearts fail them for fear, and for looking after 
the things which are coming on the earth.’ Rather ought you at such 
a season, ‘to gird up the loins of your mind; be sober, and hope to 
the end for the grace to be brought unto you at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ. In every effort that may be made to ward off disease 
from the dwellings of the poor, or to mitigate their sufferings, if they 
should become the victims of it, you will, 1am persuaded, take an 
active and prominent part ; especially will you endeavour, at such a 
conjuncture, to awaken within them right feelings towards God, and 
point out to them the way of salvation. 

«Since we last met together, some of the most youthful of our 
number have been cut off by the hand of death, while you have been 
spared to do the work of the ministry—spared, some of you, even 
to old age, in the service of your Divine Master. The ripening 
experience of a Christian minister in the fulfilment of his holy ca!ling 
ought to be distinguished by two characteristics, increasing meekness 
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and increasing earnestness. In the apostolic writings, we find a re- 
markable stress laid on the necessity of meekness in discharging the 
duties of the ministerial office. Meekness ought to characterise your 
conduct towards those who give opposition to the truths which you 
teach. ‘ The servant of the Lord must not strive, but be gentle unto 
all men, patient in meekness, instructing those that oppose themselves.’ 
Meekness ought to characterise also your mode of dealing with those 
who have fallen into sin, and whose faults might provoke you to speak 
to them with harshness and severity. ‘If aman be overtaken in a 
fault, ye that are spiritual restore such an one in the spirit of meek- 
ness, considering thyself lest thou also be tempted.’ And again the 
Apostle, in his Epistle to Titus, enforces meekness as the deportment 
which becomes you in your intercourse with all, charging us to be 
‘no brawlers, but gentle, showing all meekness unto all men.’ And 
yet, again, he writes imploringly to the Ephesians, ‘1 beseech you 
that ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called, with all 
lowliness and meekness.’ And in one of the psalms in this morning’s 
service, we read, in the Bible translation, ‘The meek will He guide in 
judgment, and the meek will He teach His way.’ But, at the same 
time, this virtue is not in any wise to diminish aught of the Christian 
minister’s earnestness in his efforts to ‘save them that hear him.’ The 
nearer he feels himself drawing to ‘the great and terrible day of the 
Lord,’ the more important will appear the realities with which he has 
to deal, the more urgent the interests of divine truth, the higher the 
value he will attach to the things of eternity. ‘ Knowing the terrors 
of the Lord,’ said the Apostle, ‘we persuade men.’ ‘I am made all 
things to all men,’ he observes of himself, ‘that 1 might by any means 
save some.’ ‘ Contend earnest/y for the faith once delivered to the 
saints.’ And his solemn charge to Timothy was, ‘ not only meditate 
on these things,’ but ‘give thyself wholly to them.’ Suspect that 
meekness which is unaccompanied by earnestness, for it is mere easi- 
ness of temper, and degenerates into indifference. Suspect that 


- earnestness which is devoid of meekness, such fiery zeal will onl 


expose you to the rebuke which was given to the sons of Zebedee 
—‘ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of.’ Let it be your 
prayer and your endeavour, that as you advance in the years of your 
ministry you may prove yourselves to be ‘ workmen that need not be 
ashamed ;’? meekly bearing with opposition, dulness, disappointments, 
and trouble, from those you minister to. Yet zealously and earnestly 
labouring, notwithstanding all discouragements and vexations, to save 
those who are committed to your care. And *I pray God your whole 
body, and soul, and spirit, be preserved blameless unto the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ :’ to whom, with the l*ather, and the Holy Spirit, 
be ascribed, as is most due, all power, might, majesty, and dominion, 
now and for ever.” , 
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THE PAPAL RESCRIPT. 


Tue following copy of the Rescript in condemnation of the 
“Godless Colleges,” is extracted from the Times newspaper.* 
{t is addressed to Archbishop MacHale, and bears the sig- 
nature of the Cardinal Prefect of the Congregation of the Pro- 
paganda. 


T}lustrissime ac Reverendissime Domine,—Excerpta nonnulla ex 
statutis, que pro novis Hibernie Collegiis rediguntur, ac suffragia 
super iisdem ab episcopis data, occasionem Sacre Congregationi pre- 
buerunt ut eo potissimum sub respectu de preefatis Collegiis iterum 
pertractaret, quidque pro spirituali bono Catholicae Gentis Hiber- 
nensis esset rescribendum, sedulo ac mature perpenderet. Licet vero 
prefata Statuta ea sub forma consistant, ut dijudicari non valeat 
quantee auctoritatis, attenta Anglicani Regni constitutione, sint futura; 
omnibus tamen mature pensatis Sacra Congregatio adduci non potuit, 
ob gravia et intrinseca eorundem Collegiorum pericula, ad emolliendam 
sententidm de illis prolatam, ac probante Sanctissimo Domino Nostro 
quatuor Metropolitanis expositam Nonis Octobris Anni Superioris, 

«Cum autem innotescat quanto studio Clerus et integra Natio pro 
iis adlaborent que ad bonum ecclesiz promovendum referuntur, de 
Universitate Catholica erigenda Eminentissimi Patres haud desper- 
andum censuerunt; imo consilium hujusmodi iterum iterumque com- 
mendarunt, ut in ejusdem executionem omnes pro viribus operam suam 
conferant, sicque pleniori Catholicorum instructioni satisfiat, quin 
ullum exinde eorundem religio detrimentum patiatur. 

“Quam sacre congregationis sententiam sanctissimus Dominus 
Noster omni maturitate ac prudentia perpensam, auctoritatis sug pon- 
dere probandam, confirmandamque esse duxit, voluitque eam quatuor 
Archiepiscopis remitti, respectivis per eos suffraganeis communi- 
candam. 

«“ Dum vero id exequor, significare etiam debeo Sacram Congrega- 
tionem immo et Dominum Nostrum illud imprimis habere in votis, ut 
sacerdotalis concordia servetur, ac summopere cordi vobis existat uni- 
tatem spiritus colere, quam plurimum Apostolis suis Christum Domi- 
num commendasse Sacrosancta Evangelia testantur. Et quoniam 
Antistites alloquor, qui Ecclesie historiam et SS. Patrum preclara 
monita perspecta habent, supervacaneum profecto arbitror vel ista 
adducere, vel commemorare quie bona Episcoporum consensio Ecclesie 
contulerit, quanta vero mala ex eorundem dissensione dimanaverint : 
cumque illam unanimes omnes quidem exoptetis, abs re tamen non erit 
vobis in mentem revocare, ut opportuniora quoque media ad eam 
obtinendam seligatis, alacriterque adhibeatis. Ea vero prostant in 
Sacris Canonibus ceterisque Ecclesiastice discipline regulis, quas 
quidem si exactissime in ministerio vestro persequemini, et si in dubiis 
vestris ad Apostolicum Sedem provocabitis, ut per Eam, quid vobis 


* A few typographical errors are corrected from the copy which appeared in the 
Tablet of Oct. 28. 
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agendum sit, tuto innotescat, supradicta unio magis magisque firma- 
bitur, atque consistet. Inter cxtera, SSmo. Domino Nostro pro- 
bante, illud commemorandum vobis censuit Sacra Congregatio, ut 
Sacerdotales conventus ex ordine, et ad SS. Canonum et librorum 
liturgicorum tramitem in posterum fiant; alioquin sententiarum 
varietas indies augebitur, nihilque boni ex hujusmodi conventibus, qui 
potius saecularem quam religiosam speciem pre se ferant, exurget, ad 
Ecclesiasticam disciplinam, cui solummodo inservire debent, lite diri- 
gendam : proindeque utillimum erit acta conventuum ad Apostolicam 
Sedem transmittere, sicuti etiam statis temporibus literas dare de statu 
vestrarum ecclesiarum prout sancitum est, ut opportuna hinc responsa 
excipiatis. 

‘«‘ Hac vero vobis significantur non quia dubitatio ulla exoriatur de 
obsequio vestro erga Apostolicam Sedem: siquidem Orbi Universo 
exploratum est quam sit fervens, et constans, novumque de eo testi- 
monium litteree omnes pro supradicto Collegiorum negotio reddite 
perhibent: verum ut et significantibus istis facto iterum compro- 
betur, cumgue de gravioribus negotiis accurate ad eam Ecclesiam 


referatur, unde unitas Sacerdotalis exoritur, facilius et inter vos eadem 
unitas hac ratione consistet. 


“Interim Deum precor, ut Amplitudinem Tuam diu sospitem ac 
felicem servet. 


“ Amplitudinis Tue, 
Ad officia paratissimus. 
“Rome, ex AZ. S. C. de Propda Fide, die 
“11 Octobris, 1848. 
“J. Pa. Carp, Fransontius, Preef, 


“ ALEXANDER BARNABO, e Secretis. 
“Tilmo ac Rmo Domino 


“ Joanni MacHale, Archiepiscopo Tuamensi.” 


This is certainly an extraordinary document, and no less . 
extraordinary is the time at which it is given to the world. 
When one remembers, that the design of Sir R. Peel in founding 
these new colleges was, to give the Irish Romanists a general 
and scientific education, without any interference whatever with 
their religion ;—when one considers, further, how much greater 
deference the present Ministers have always manifested to the 
fancies and caprices of the Romish priesthood, than to the con- 
scientious scruples of the Protestant clergy, and as a matter of 
fact, what pains Lord Clarendon and the Irish government have 
bestowed in framing, and altering, and modifying the statutes 
and arrangements of these colleges, with the honest and the 
avowed desire of bringing them as near as possible to such a 
form as would gratify the Romish hierarchy, short of an abso- 
lute and total relinquishment of all right of patronage on the 
part of the crown, and of control on the part of parliament ;— 
when one knows that the real and sincere intention of every 
one who took an interest in the new institutions, was, the grati- 
fication of the Romish elergy, and the intellectual and social 
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elevation of their church, one cannot feel surprised that the im- 
pression made on the public mind by this papal condem- 
nation should be, that the Romish hierarchy are opposed 
to the education and enlightenment of the people i toto, and 
under any modification which government or parliament could 
sanction. That as /ideral a scheme of education as could be 
devised,—a scheme far more liberal, and far more positively 
favourable to the advancement of Romanism, than any Roman- 
catholic government in Europe would have offered them-—should 
be denounced with such pertinacious hostility, will naturally 
arouse the indignation of every person acquainted with the 
deplorable condition of Ireland, and the questions will force 
themselves on the mind of every reflecting person—when, and 
how, is this state of things to end? and how long is the sove- 
reign of a foreign state to dictate its domestic policy to the 
crown of England, and the creatures and vassals of a 
foreigner to browbeat, and insult, and defy the legislature of 
the united kingdom. The writer of the observations on the 
Rescript which appeared in the Times, puts the question in the 
plain common sense form in which it is likely to strike every 
calm judging man in the country :—“ It will remain for Eng- 
lish ministers and English legislators to determine how far the 
caprices of the sovereign pontiff, or the fanaticism of the sacred 
college, shall interfere with the good government of Ireland; 
and how far the peace and prosperity of the British empire 
shall be obstructed, hampered, and enfeebled by an organized 
combination of men, with whose best interests it is more con- 
sistent to foster sectarianism, than to promote charity, to nur- 
ture feuds rather than harmony, and ignorance rather than 
knowledge ; whose power and subsistence have thriven upon 
the untutored confidence of an excitable populace, as they 
would be destroyed by its enlightenment, and its progress in 
material comfort, or in rational education.” 

There are two or three reflections suggested by this Rescript, 
on which we should gladly enlarge, if our space permitted our 
doing so. 

The first and most obvious is, how such a document came to 
be issued at all. ‘The political condition of the Roman state at 
present is such, that one might have supposed that if there was 
one feeling in which every human being connected with that 
government was agreed, it would be, the importance of main- 
taining a good understanding with England, and of receiving 
the advances of the present administration in the same spirit im 
which they are offered. We have seen, that the agent of Arch- 
bishop Murray, in a pamphlet published at Rome, has declared 
his approval of the statutes of these colleges, and his confidence 
in the disposition of our government and legislature to favour 
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Romanism and discourage Protestantism ; candidly avowing his 
conviction, that no government in Kurope—Catholie or Pro- 
testant—would dare to do so much for them. The plan of these 
Jolleges has been framed in such a manner, and in such a spirit 
of extravagant liberalism, that it offers to concede more than an 
Romanist in [reland, ten years ago, would have dreamt of ask- 
ing for, much less of obtaining; and yet it is formally rejected 
and condemned as fraught with grievous and intrinsic dangers 
to their church. One would have thought, that at such a crisis 
as this, the sovereign of the Roman states would not have chosen 
to run the risk of disobliging and affronting a government so 
kindly disposed, and so necessary to his protection, much less 
of rendering his friends in the Cabinet and in Parliament ob- 
jects of scorn and ridicule to their political opponents,—as 
persons who have gone out of their way to spend the public 
money, and compromise the Royal dignity, in order to oblige a 
party which regards their favours as injuries and insults. 

And to make this matter stranger, the Rescript has the aspect 
of being a party measure. It adopts the view of Bishop Mac- 
Ifale,—the type of the coarse and violent and revolutionary party 
among the Romish Bishops,—and it refuses to accede to the re- 
commendations of the moderate and gentlemanlike portion of the 
hierarchy, with whom (as the public has been taught to believe) 
the majority of the prelates in Ireland are agreed on this par- 
ticular question. ‘l’o the public, it appears as if Archbisho 
Murray and Archbishop Crolly and the English cabinet had taken 
one side of the question, and Dr. MacHale and the most violent 
of the anti- English Romanists had taken the other ; and that the 
Pope and cardinals—in faci, the Roman government—bein 
called on to arbitrate between the opposing parties, have decided 
in favour of Dr. MacHale. This is somewhat inexplicable—so 
inexplicable that the Romish prelates must not be surprised if 
the public should think it too strange to be true. No candid 
man will desire to misunderstand any one, much less to misre- 
present him. But, notwithstanding the exhortations to unity 
and concord in this Rescript, it is so utterly beyond the ordinary 
bounds of probability, that, 7f there were any real difference of 
opinion among the Irish bishops, the Roman government would 
take part with such an impracticable person as Dr. MacHale 
—a person so utterly without influence anywhere under heaven, 
except among the junta of vulgar and illiterate priests that sur- 
round and flatter him—and would reject a measure sanctioned by 
Archbishop Crolly and Archbishop Murray—the supposition is 
So improbable, that these prelates and their friends must not be 
surprised, if the public should begin to doubt, whether there 
ever was any real difference between them and their pugnacious 
brother, and whether there ever was at any time any sincerity 
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whatever in the adhesion they appeared to give to the plans of 
government. We repeat it, we have no wish to misrepresent 
any one; but tf there has been that division among the Jrish 
prelates which the country and the government have been 
taught to believe, the choice which, according to the Rescript, 
the Pope and cardinals have made between the contending 
parties, is a very extraordinary one indeed, and exceedingly 
unlike the policy we should have expected. 

We confess we never did for a single moment believe, that 
these unhappy colleges were acceptable to the Irish priesthood 
and their prelates. What did these colleges propose to give? 


United education:—honestly proposed it,—we sincerely be- 


lieve. But that one word united, whenever it is intended to 
mean anything more than a name and a pretence,—is fatal to 
any scheme proposed to the Romish party,—unless along with 
itis given to their priests and bishops, the absolute and uncon- 
trolled government and patronage of the institution, and every 
thing and person connected with it. The National Education 
system in Ireland they can tolerate, and make use of for the 
time, because, whatever its rules may profess, they know, that, in 
point of fact, every school they have anything to do with, is as 
emphatically and exclusively a popish school, as if it were held 
within the precincts of the Inquisition. But they need no one 
to inform them, that an open college, where the education 
should really and honestly be a united education, and where lite- 
rature and science should be taught to Protestants and Ko- 
manists indiscriminately, would inevitably end in the increase 
of Protestantism, and the decrease of Popery,—unless the 
government and patronage of the whole affair were exclu- 
sively and unreservedly placed in the hands of the priesthood. 
Government has not yet gone so far as to propose such a 
measure as that. If any one should suspect, that those who 
recommended, and those who penned, this extraordinary docu- 
ment, have done so, under the belief, that they may reckon 
on compelling government to accede to these terms, and to 
give these colleges wholly and unreservedly into the hands 
of Rome and Romish prelates, we should not be disposed to 
regard the suspicion as improbable ; nor, considering what con- 
cessions the Romish party have obtained by a resolute deter- 
mination not to yield in their demands, should we be much 
surprised, if their demands in this respect also were gratified, 
or if the Godless Colleges should, in the end, turn out to be 
Jesuit seminaries of rebellion and treason (like Maynooth), 
supported at the expense of the Protestants of England. 
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